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CHERMERHORN’S Tracuzns’ Acswcv, 
Oldest best known in U. S. 


3 Easr 147TH Sane, N. ¥. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford, Connecticut (in the Suburbs). 
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NEW YORK. 
Albany, New York, 
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the direction of Doane. aad year. Full 
from Kindergarten 


Harvard Course for Women, instructors, Yor 
catalogue, address St. Anus ScHooL. 


Aurora, Cayuga Lake, New York. 
ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 











Three Full Courses of Location beau- 
smpectfttand healthful,” New Building with mod: 
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toe Gatsiogue. ee 


E. S. Frissexz, D.D., President. 
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Buffalo, New York. 


UFFALO SEMINARY. The forty-second 
year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F, Hartr, 284 Delaware Avenue. 








109 West 54th Street, New York. 


ORKINGMAN’S SCHOOL, U. R. W. of the 
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Science, German, S 

Full ll graded — 
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Fairfield, Herkimer County, New York. 
aoe HALL SUMMER BOARDING 
— OOL FOR GIRLS, July sth to Sept. 
13th, 1892. Healthy location, home-like 
thorough. Address, 


MISS HARRISON, Principal. 





Waterbury, Connecticut. 
T. MARGARET’S ok ean SCHOOL, 
Advent term. Eighteenth year . OI, 
1892. The Rey. Francis r Russom. A. 
Rector, Miss Mary R. Hitxarp, Principal. 








MARYLAND. 





ernon Place. 
e's Misses Bt BOND'S bare AND |HOME 
ScHooL For Genta. Eleventh . Complete 
course, Special advantages in 


Baltimore, Maryland: 403 N. Exeter St. 
HE BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 
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Send for catalogue, and Davip Srreztr, 
M.D., Dean. 
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N. H. Address the Preside 
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N ‘ 
LLEGE FOR VOGhic WOMEN ax GIRLS. 
Mrs, Gartrupe S, Bowsn, M.L.A., President. 


Cranbury, New Jersey, 
RIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL FOR 
Fees.e-1n-mMInD. 


“Rev. C. F. Garrison, Prin, 
Freehold, New Jersey. 
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Hoboken, New Jersey. 
TEVENS of the Sev THE ACADEMIC DE- 
Stevens Institute 


Rune ed a: 


New Jersey. ; 
i EseeAe satoe, FOR Benge 4 = 
Sxssion 18 to 
Scnoo. Y: Tepe, ott. a, Pere, 
Address, Seorun Suren Hon 
Mountain Station, Orange, New Jersey. 
"Se J. V..N, DORR’S HOME AND DAY 
ror Giris.—Fifteen pupils admitted 
ng 
location, fifty minutes from New York. 
. Trenton, New Jersey. 
"HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Aschool 











pupils. Thorough training. 
No extras, EDWARD D. MONTANYE, Master, 








Geneva, New York. 
E LANCEY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Twelfth 
year begins ber a1, 1892. For circulars 
address Miss M. S. Smart, Principal. 


indergarten methods proper; the _ 

course covers two years. School opens 

tel received now at the school, 109 West 
Street, New York City. 


M, P. E. Groszmann, Supt. 


New York City, 308 West soth Street. 


AVAGE.. PEYESAL DEVELOPMENT IN- 
STIT T’D. Gymnasium classes for 
Medical ; UThildeee, Be ite and Men under constant 

at aga ate instruction a specialty. 
' Send for circular. ‘Dr. pat L. Ravace. 











Newburgh, New York. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. The = games year will begin 
September a3d, 1892 


New York City, 1786 Broadway. 
S UMMER KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 





CLASS, Froebel Method, pegins July 1. 
Pupils enabled to fill positions Jan, 1, 1893 


Mrs. Ev.timan, 


New York City. Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 


HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 








New York City, 134 Fifth Avenue. 
RIGINAL SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
anp TecunicaL Desicn ‘+ Women, Practi- 
cal instruction in design for Carpets, Wall- 
paper, Silks, 3 all Art Industries, Also most com- 
_— method of Home Ins 1 open all 
ear. For terms and further particulars, address 
a sident, Mrs. Frorence Euizanetu Cory. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near rzgth St. 
‘ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERING- 
M TON. French and English School or Girls 


OHIO. 


Columbus, Ohio: 151 E. Broad St. 


ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
ScHoot ror Younc Lapis. ad 





Special advan- 

tages in han Literature, Music, Art, Ora- 

tory, Faegen ane Culture. Fall term begins 
+ 29, 2 








Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch), Cal 


ANCH ey a AND STUDY FORBOYS. Ref- 
R erences : Pres. Dwight, New Haven ; Pres. F, 
s* Walker, Boston ; Rev. E. E. Hale, Smee § : 


Dr. J. S. Thacher. ‘hSt.,N.Y, Address S. 
Thacher (A.B. Li 36., We Un.), 136 Lexington Ave., 
N.Y., during July and A 

Mt, Carroll, Ill. 


T. CARROLL SEMINARY AND CON- 
M SERVATORY OF MUSIC. “ Oreads”’ free. 
Send for one. 








Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 4313 and 4315 Walnu 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home ScHoot ror Twenty Griats, Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss 


Marion L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in 
ere years. Terms, $300a year. Address Mme. H. 
LERC. 





New York City, 43 West 47th St. 
CA DEMIC iC CLASSES FORGIRLS. Prepara- 
Avy Departments. Individual in- 
tion, sie S i seeawes to college - 
ion. Native ers io 
esident students. Mary B. Dassen, A.B., 
Pog ll re Banes, (Formerly of se5 Park Avenue. } 
New York City, 4 East s8th St, 
yt on ff SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Park, Re-opens October 
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M'® Ld mane 5 Me AND ~~ qmompeow's 
Thursday, Oct. wy A 


New York City, 241-243 West Seventy-Seventh St. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
Girls. ene, Si oolenes for men and 
x Military drill under U. 8. Army Olteer. > 


. Mycatr, ay he Master. 








Pine Plains, New York. 
Graco. F SMITH INSTITUTE, PINE 


Y. M... " homelike, _ select, 
thorough. eg ae estan 
address, Rev. A, oie A.M, 
New York City, ss West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Mas. 
Nantel ak tk ; nil taken, 
em 
Circulars on Peenin's Book Store. és 


6 West 48th Street, New York City. 
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Burlington, Vermont. 

ied be beta weed hd F emg 

for Ss; 

Business, Mili Gri Wholesome ed 
Finest and most healthful location in this country. 
Terms moderate. H. H. Ross, A.M., Principal. 

Chambersburg, Pa. 
ILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. Fifty 
miles southwest of ti nay | in famous 
bleak norte fs Valley: ee rete, 8 avoid- 
north. ear for board, 
a! and all Co at ond) Handsome Park, wk, Large 
Buildings Steam Heat, Gymnasium, O' 
Laboratory, etc. 
Rev. J. Evcar, Pu.D., ny 











Asheville, North Carolina, 
a SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Reehtied 
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Burlington, Vermont. 

HE BISHOP HOPKINS HALL. The Diocesan 
School for Girls. Our certificate received at 
Wellesley College. For circulars address The 

Rev. LUCIUS M. HARDY, M. A. 


Bustleton, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





T. LUKE'S SCHOOL. A School. 
Exceptionally healthful B Sapa coe 
Illustrated ca . Cuas. H, Srrour and F, 
Mou tron, Principals. 





Logan, Pennsylvania. : 
66 OODFIELD” rem a lls SCHOOL 
titetablisied 1 ) io oor t access of 
Phila. Two hours ie ¥ York. For 
address Principal of ** Woodfield,” Logan, Pa. 


Washington, District of Columbia. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. 


admits to 
Wellesley. Great advantages in modern 
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Mr, and Mrs, WM. D. CABELL. 
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Literature . 
“The Writings and Speeches of Grover Cleveland” * 

Now THAT the Presidential canvass has opened, the views 
and sentiments of the leading candidates have become of 
special interest, and hence we are not surprised at receiving 
a volume of selections from the speeches and writings of 
Mr. Cleveland. ‘The book has been compiled by an admirer 
of the ex-President’s in New York City, and is issued with 
the approval of Mr. Cleveland himself, so that it may be 
accepted as an authoritative statement of his opinions. The 
selections it contains are ‘taken from his various Messages 
to Congress and other State papers, and from speeches and 
letters of a more or less public character; and they discuss 
at greater or less length nearly all of the leading political ques- 
tions of the day. They are arranged and classified by the 
editor in twenty-five different chapters. 

It is impossible to discuss the subjects that are treated in 
this volume without taking a more or less partisan attitude, 
and as our attitude is unpartisan, we shall confine our re- 
marks to the general characteristics of the book. We can 
hardly agree with Mr. Parker as to the ‘ grace of Mr. Cleve- 
land's style and his ‘ plain, simple language’; the style is 
always dignified and free from affectation and striving for 
effect, yet it hardly merits the epithets that Mr. Parker be- 
stows upon it. On the contrary, it seems to us heavy and 
circumlocutious oftener than simple and graceful, the dic- 
tion, as a rule, being as highly abstract and Latinized as any 
in English literature. In the more informal writings and 
speeches this quality is less pronounced than in the ex-Presi- 
dent’s other utterances, Nothing could be simpler and better 
in feeling and expression than his remarks at Clinton, N. Y., 
his home in boyhood, or at Buffalo, the starting-point of his 
age career, or than his letter to Zhe Critic in honor of 

r. Holmes’s seventy-fifth birthday. The present volume 
affords ample proof, indeed, that Mr, Cleveland can, on 
occasion, put his ideas into very vigorous, direct and at 
times even eloquent English; though it is evident through- 
out that he is more concerned with the substance than the 
form of what he has to say. 

The matter of these papers is characterized by sincerity, 
sobriety of judgment and entire freedom from disagreeable 
personalities. Mr. Cleveland is a strong partisan, and his 
partisanship is of that peculiar kind that has always charac- 
terized the Democratic party; yet he is something more 
than a mere partisan, and when he attacks the opposite 
ase he attacks it, not because it is the opposite party, but 

use he disagrees with it on questions of public policy. 
This volume makes it plain that he has always been an at- 
tentive and thoughtful student of public affairs ; for even 
his earliest public utterances show a clearness of vision and 
a definiteness of opinion which can only result from such 
study. He dwells too much, perhaps, on the truism that 
‘public office is a public trust,’ and similar maxims; for 
such maxims are taken for granted by all honorable men, 
however little they may be regarded by the average office- 
holder or bestower of office. 


® The Writings and of Grover Cleveland, Selected and edited, with an 


eager: by George . Parker. Frontispiece portrait. $2.50. Cassell 
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Mr. Cleveland’s views on the tariff and other financial 
questions are too well-known to need recapitulation here; 
but all his most important utterances on them are presented 
in this volume. Here, too, we find his opinions on civil 
service reform, on ballot reform, on pensions, on the Navy 
and public defense, and indeed on most of the questions 
now prominent in our politics; and in most cases we find 
not only opinions but well-conceived arguments in support 
of them. Our politicians for some time past have been 
rather noted for having no definite opinions’on the ques- 
tions of the time, or if they have any, for not daring to ex- 
press them, and it is therefore refreshing to meet with a man 
who not only has such opinions, but expresses them freely 
and with the firmness of reasoned conviction. Indeed, in the 
hands of the average voter this volume, notwithstanding 
some defects of style, would be a useful means of political 
education, and we hope, therefore, that it will have a wide 
circulation. 





“The German Emperor and His Eastern Neighbors” * 

THE RECENT EXPULSION from Russia of the writer, 
Poultney Bigelow, and the artist, Frederick Remington, on 
account of the criticisms of Russia and all things Russian 
contained in Mr. Bigelow’s book, entitled ‘The German 
Emperor and His Eastern Neighbors,’ will no doubt in- 
crease the interest with which this attractive little volume 
will be received. It is very appropriately published as one 
of Mr. Arthur Stedman’s Fiction, Fact and Fancy Series, 
for although ‘fact’ may be said to predominate, ‘fancy’ is 
given free play, and ‘ fiction’ is not altogether neglected. 

Having been a playmate of the German Emperor, Mr, 
Bigelow is well qualified to speak of his boyhood. The 
chapter on his army, though not presenting anything new or 
startling to the average military student, contains useful 
statistics in a convenient form, The remainder of the book 
is based chiefly upon observations made by the author dur- 
ing ‘an extended tour through the Danubian provinces and 
western Russia,’ and it is this part, no doubt, which has 
caused his present expulsion from the dominions of the 
Tsar. No one can blame the Tsar very much, either, for 
Mr. Bigelow’s strictures are quite 2 4a Kennan in severity. 
Yet it would seem that the poor ruler might get a crumb of 
comfort even among the disagreeable things he reads about 
himself, for on page 152 it is said :—' The German Emperor 
has as late as last November assured at least one personal 
friend that he will not attack Russia, that his country is in 
need of peace, and that so far as in him lies he will main- 
tain it.’ Germany and her institutions, as corrected and 
improved by the present Emperor, are lauded to the skies ; 
while Russia is uniformly belittled and sneered at. 

In his chapter on the army of the Emperor, Mr, Bigelow 
thinks West Point is not run in accordance with ‘sound 
principles of government.’ ‘ Our lawyers, clergymen, physi- 
cians and professional men generally do not ask the Gov- 
ernment to pay for their education,’ he remarks ; ‘ or, if 
they do, they deserve the contempt of the community in 
which they earn their bread. y, then, should the pro- 
fessional soldier and sailor form an exception?’ Because 
lawyers, clergymen, physicians and professional men gen- 
erally are not educated to serve the Government Sere 
and to lay down their lives, if necessary, at its bidding. It 
is absurd to compare any of the institutions or methods of 
our little army of twenty-five thousand men, in which ser- 
vice is purely voluntary, with the corresponding institutions 
and methods of the enormous army of Germany, where ser- 
vice is compulsory upon all. But it is wrong for the West 
Pointer to get his education at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, since in Germany ‘the cadet pays anywhere from 
twenty dollars to three hundred dollars a year, according 
to circumstances,’ In France and England also military 
educations must be paid for; and by simply showing that 


* The German Em and His Eastern Neighbors. Poultney Bigelow. 
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the United States does not receive full return for the enor- 
mous sum of $540 a year spent in educating each cadet at 
West Point, Mr. Bigelow can demonstrate the unsound 
principles of business or government on which that institu- 
tion is run. 

Mr. Bigelow is quite in error in a statement made on page 
80, where he says :—‘ The West Pointer, fresh from the 
parade ground and section room, is ordered to the Mexican 
frontier or the far Northwest, and immediately put at the 
head of troops, each man under him knowing vastly more 
of frontier campaigning than is ever taught at West Point. 
It would spare our young officers many a mortification, and 
our brave soldiers many a hard time, if we copied a little 
of Teutonic commonsense in the matter, and attached them 
as supernumeraries to an active command, so they might 
learn something of campaigning before actually getting a 
full commission.’ There are officers who have served a good 
many years on the frontier without hearing of a single in- 
stance in which a young graduate has been put in com- 
mand of troops employed in field service. The practice is 
far different. Speaking of the permission to marry which 
must be obtained from their Government by German offi- 
cers, the author says :—‘ These paternal restraints may seem 
intolerable to our officers, as they would be equally to those 
of England; yet many a scandal at our army posts would 
have been avoided had the newly graduated bridegroom 
been forced to submit to the wisdom of his elders instead 
of enjoying the dangerous liberty of rushing into matri- 
mony: without regard for his own future or the feelings of 
the community in which his lot is intimately cast.’ Any- 
one familiar with life at our army posts will see how mislead- 
ing this statement is. 

Mr, Bigelow seems to think that all William II. has to do 
to gain the victory over his neighbors is to go to war with 
them. A glance at the state of the armed forces of Europe 
indicates that he would not have such a walk-over as his ad- 
mirer would imply. According to credible statistics, the 
Triple Alliance countries, including their field reserves, 
first and second reserves, and England’s contingent, could 
muster an army of only eight and a half millions. Of these 
only about three millions would be German troops. France 
and Russia, including the corresponding reserve, can put 
in the field twelve millions. It is probable that the Ger- 
man army proper is the best equipped army in the world. 
But France, with her four and a quarter millions ready for 
immediate service, is on a far different footing as to organi- 
zation, training and equipment from what she was in 1870 ; 
and Russia, with seven and a half millions of armed men 
commanded by able leaders, may not appreciate the kind- 
ness of William II. in refraining from attacking her. More- 
over, England’s attitude is not settled, while Italy and Aus- 
tria are allies at best. The Austrian Army, with its hetero- 

eous elements united onlyby a common devotion to Franz 
oseph, and the Italians, with their well-known character- 
istics, cannot be counted upon to carry on a war with the 
enthusiasm of the French or the dogged perseverance of 
the Russians who, if ably led, will march to annihilation 
with grim indifference. What troops except Russian could 
obey orders to drop down, if wounded, without uttering a 
cry or even a moan of pain? Mr. Bigelow draws somewhat 
hasty inferences as to the possible outcome of that great 
war which will probably sweep Europe before the present 
generation shall have passed away. 

The author is certainly in error in the statement made on 

age 28, that the German army is the largest in the world. 

The active army of Germany numbers less than 810,000, 
while the active armies of Italy, Austria, France and Rus- 
sia number approximately 890,000 ; 834,000; 1,200,000; 
and 1,600,000 respectively. Adding the field reserve and 
the first and second reserves to the active armies of these 
nations, the German army is still inferior in numbers to that 
of either France or Russia. 
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Augustine Birrell’s “Res Judicate”* 


THE NEW VOLUME by the author of ‘ Obiter Dicta’ will 
need no commendation to those who have read that pleas- 
ant pair of books. This is in the same vein, being made up 
of a dozen short papers, all but two of which have already 
appeared in Macmillan’s, Scribner's, and other periodicals. 
The essays on ‘Samuel Richardson’ and ‘ Edward Gibbon ’ 
were composed as lectures and are now printed for the first 
time. Richardson, who ‘has always been exposed to a 
strong undercurrent of ridicule,’ finds a vigorous defender 
in Mr, Birrell :— 

‘Pamela’ and ‘Clarissa’ are both terribly realistic ; they con- 
tain passages of horror and are in parts 7 pathetic, 
whilst ‘ Clarissa ’ is desperately courageous. Fielding, with all his 
swagger and bounce, 1 lace and strong language, has no more 
of the boldness than he has of the sublimity of the historian of 
Clarissa Harlowe. But these qualities avail poor Richardson 
nothing. The taint of afternoon tea still clings to him. The facts 
—the harmless, nay, I will say the attractive, facts—that he pre- 
ferred the society of ladies to that of his own sex, and liked to 
be surrounded by those surely not strange creatures, in his gar- 
dens and grottoes, first at North End, emearmnit, and after- 
wards at Parsons Green, are still remembered against him. 

Mr.Leslie Stephen, late editor of ‘The National Dictionary 
of Biography,’ who had, ‘in that capacity, to sit like a cor- 
oner’s jury upon every dead author, and to decide whether 
his exploits are to be squeezed into one miserable paragraph 
or may be allowed proudly to expand over a page,’ pro- 
nounces ‘ Pamela’ to be ‘neither moral nor amusing’; but 
our essayist appeals from ‘the verdict of the university ’ to 
‘that of the kitchen.’ Cooks and housemaids still delight 
in ‘ Pamela,’ which is constantly reprinted in cheap form for 
the poor. It is extraordinarily popular among ‘ those who 
are not much in the habit of reading’; and a story is added 
of its being read aloud by a blacksmith to a band of eager 
rustics gathered round his anvil night after night, ‘all dread- 
fully anxious good Mr, Richardson would only move on alittle 
faster, and yet unwilling to miss a single one of poor Pamela’s 
misadventures,’ and lustily cheering her marriage in the end. 
After going on with Mr. Birrell for the next four pages of 
genial eulogy of the old novel, we are quite prepared, as he 
is, ‘to join with the rustics in loud cheers’ for the vulgar 
but virtuous Pamela, But Richardson has been a favor- 
ite with other than kitchen-girls and blacksmiths—with 
Lamb and Thackeray, Rousseau and Napoleon ; and when 
Hazlitt heard that this great Frenchman admired ‘ Clarissa,’ 
he ‘fell in love with Napoleon on the spot, and subsequently 
wrote his life in numerous volumes,’ The novel had also a 
great sale in Germany, and ‘those who are acquainted with 
German sentiment will have no difficulty in tracing a good 
deal of it to its original fountain in Fleet Street.’ 

One of the best papers is that on Cowper, who,some serious 
people will be startled to learn, ‘ belonged essentially to the 
order of wags,’ and ‘loved a jest, a barrel of oysters, and a 
bottle of wine.’ If he had not ‘gone mad and been frightened 
out of the world of trifles, we should have had another Prior, 
a wittier Gay, an earlier Praed, an English La Fontaine.’ 
The story of his life is told with mingled humor and pa- 
thos. Equally agreeable is the sketch of ‘ the delightful, the 
bewitching, the never-sufficiently-to-be-praised George Bor- 
row’; and that of Cardinal Newman, whose humor, like 
Cowper’s, is shrewdly dwelt upon—humor of the kind that 
‘happens unexpectedly, but all the same we expect it to 
happen, and we have got our laughter ready.’ In this paper 
there is a capital hit at Zhe Saturday Review for its ‘ John 
Bullism, bold and erect,’ in its comments on Newman’s 
change of faith :—‘ If the Ark of Peter won’t hoist the Union 

Jack, John Bull must have an Ark of his own, with patriotic 
clergy of his own manufacture tugging at the oar, and with 
nothing foreign in the hold save some sound old port.’ 
We had marked sundry other passages for quotation here, 
and also in the papers on Matthew Arnold and Charles 
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more for himself. This is not one of the books that one is 
willing to be acquainted with only through the reviewer. 





In the Blue-Grass * 

THE BIRTH OF one commonwealth from another in the 
evolution of our manifold Republic furnishes a story not 
unlike that of the ‘Greater Britain’ or the ‘Greater Greece’ 
of ancient and modern times. It is the story of the sturdy 
child outgrowing the venerable mother—of Sybaris and 
Syracuse and Marseilles and Byzantium surprising the 
Athens or Corinth or what not from which they sprang,— 
the story of rich and strange architectures like the Saracen 
slowly unfolding from the simpler Greek or Byzantine, and 
producing a new combination, of striking picturesqueness. 
Thus it is that icy New England gives birth to the warm, 
rich, magnetic States of the West, like California and Ore- 
gon; Missouri springs from the arms of Kentucky ; Ken- 
tucky becomes the beautiful child of Virginia; and Virginia 
herself the fruitful Cornelia scattering her ‘ jewels’ through 
the great Territories of the vague and unexplored North- 
west. 

It is this most Virginia-like of States—Kentucky—that 
Mr, James Lane Allen loiters and lingers about so lovingly 
in the volume before us, gathering up her characteristics in 
vivid and interesting chapters, noting the rounded and 
luxurious forms which the more angular Virginia civilization 
has assumed in this great garden of the West, calling atten- 
tion to this and that salient feature of the landscape or the 
life, or culling from the general level of prosperous com- 
monplace some historic fact or picturesque settlement like 
that of the Trappists at Gethsemane. Virginia rippled up 
against the Alleghenies and the Cumberlands, and flowed 
over these mountain walls into an undulous plain as sunny 
and as sweet as Lombardy ; and there, in a hundred years, 
she transformed herself into the lovely child of Mr. Allen’s 
musings—a child that has also been the mother of Presi- 
dents. Beneath the soil lie the warm fertilizing limestones 
that make the tobacco grow as big as a banana-plant ; above 
the soil is the beautiful wave and shimmer of the sheeted 
‘blue-grass,’ about which, seen at a certain angle, there is 
the glint of sapphire-emerald ; and above this yet spring 
those fruits and cereals, those vines and nut-trees that have 
made Kentucky ‘ Bartletts’ and ‘Bourbon’ and ‘Shaker 
preserves’ celebrated. A soil so rich in material wealth could 
not fail to kindle in the adventurous Virginia blood that 
lived upon it a quicker physical pulse, a more ardent and 

enerous flame, a crowd of instincts rather sensuous than 
intellectual—given to the liberal love of horses, of sport, of 
domestic ease and natural beauty. Virginia hospitality, al- 
ready proverbial, has expanded into something even ampler 
in Kentucky ; slavery there took on a more benign aspect 
than on the big plantations of the Mississippi ; the life be- 
came almost wholly external under the gentle yet resistless 
urge of the Epicurean landscape, Kentucky, therefore, has 
had no great art or artist or literary figure: she is too 
young, too jubilant with her child’s blood in her bounding 
veins, too careless, too Olympic in her love of horse-racing 
and of sports unakin to the soul—as yet. After a while 
other things will come: Mr. Allen himself is a hopeful sign; 
President Lincoln and Jefferson Davis belong to the recent 
past ; the eminent men in Congress from that State show 
still another facet; and the dramatic art is not without 
gifted representatives. The eight chapters which compose 
the work (written originally for Harper's Monthly and The 

Century) show a varied picture of Kentucky in its home- 
steads, its local coloring, its fairs, court-days, fine eastern 
mountain scenery, and spacious airy surroundings. Mr. 
Allen has a poetic touch, a full vocabulary, a Tssihent 
felicity of phrase: it would be interesting to contrast his 
style with Mr. Page's if we had space—the son’s with the 
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“grandson’s, so to speak ; but, after all, what is the use of 


contrasting the red rose with the white? Each has its 
lovers. 





Paul Revere * 

Except THAT Paul Revere took a midnight ride to Lex- 
ington, to carry the news of the march of the British troops 
from Boston, few Americans know anything of him, Yet 
his life was one of varied enterprise and achievement and 
of rare personal worth, He was an engraver on copper, 
whose published illustrations and caricatures had stirred 
public sentiment; his bells had rung out on the air for both 
invitation and alarm; while his cannon had thundered, and 
the industry founded by him had been long in flourishing 
existence when as yet his name was in shadow and his biog- 
raphy unwritten. Four or five years ago, the writer of this 
review, while casually in the office of the Revere Copper Co., 
found that Mr. Goss was inquiring into all details concern- 
ing the fearless Huguenot who woke up Concord and Lex- 
ington, and of the biographer’s industry and zeal he has 
heard at libraries since, Inthe brace of portly volumes now 
at hand the results of this praiseworthy industry, critical 
inquiry and literary skill are attractively apparent. On 
thick paper, in large type, with abundance of engravings and 
everything jn the way of equipment, from frontispiece to 
index, the biography is worthy of the subject. If the story 
is not thrilling, it is at least very interesting. 

Paul Revere, whose life began in 1735 and ended in 1818, 
was of the Rivoires of France, who after the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day were scattered over Holland and 
England. Those who came to Boston formed a powerful 
element in making that city what it is. To accommodate 
the Bostonians who found it difficult to pronounce French 
properly, Apollos Rivoire the goldsmith about 1725 changed 
his name to Paul Revere. Marrying a Boston girl, the 
sturdy Huguenot had twelve children, of whom Paul the 
historic was the third. The boy learned his father’s busi- 
ness, and in due time, on a plate of copper, illustrated the 
Boston massacre and the battle of Bunker Hill, He had 
learned something of military life by serving in the colonial 
artillery at Fort George in 1756; he was one of the Boston 
Tea Party ; as a horseman he was famous. He took the 
ride to Portsmouth, N. H., which resulted in a supply of 
powder for Bunker Hill; and carried the ‘Suffolk Resolves’ 
to Philadelphia. The story of the lantern in the steeple, 
wherein still hangs the.oldest and possibly the finest chime of 
bells in America, is herein finely told. In his military 
career, Paul Revere was, to his regret, assigned to the Mas- 
sachusetts train, instead of to the Continental army. He won 
no special distinction as a soldier, but was active and faith- 
ful. He built a powdermill, cast cannon, engraved the 
colonial paper money and was active in various handicrafts, 
dentistry included. By means of the wire used in fastening 
the artificial tooth in the mouth of Gen, Warren, he was 
able to identify the exhumed body of that patriot. Revere 
was an active Freemason. He established various industries 
and charities, the copper-rolling factory at Canton, still in 
active operation, being the chief one. Here were rolled the 
sheets that sheathed the frigates Constitution and Essex. 
He was a striking figure in the history of Boston and of 
eastern Massachusetts, and left many proofs of the fact. 

His biographer, with loyal zeal, commendable ind 
and practiced pen, gives a full and detailed picture of th 
most busy and useful life. The style is brisk and the mat- 
ter abundant but condensed into well-arranged chapters 


and appendices, An outline of the family history is also 
added, in which it is seen that two of Paul Revere’s d- 
sons—one a surgeon, the other a colonel—were k at 


Gettysburg. A noble and patriotic example is set for us in 
the life of Paul Revere, and we are grateful that the biog- 
rapher has given us the full story in such excellent taste, 


® The Life of Col, Paul Revere, By Ellridge Henry Goss. svols. $6. J. G 
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Abbott's History of Greece * 


THE MOST INTERESTING of ancient problems—one imme- 
morially fresh and instructive—is the history of the people 
who have contributed more than any other to the develop- 
ment of modern thought and art. Greek philosophies, Greek 
politics, the dreams, even the heresies of Greek thinkers, 
are full of a perpetual fresh life as stimulating as ozone to 
the student of modern institutions. The atmosphere of 
Hellas was always quick with inspiration. What it thought 
and did was the brightest and strongest that could be thought 
or done; what it lived was the richest existence ; what it 
wrought are now the world’s masterpieces in sculpture, 
architecture, poetry. A people so tempered and so tal- 
ented, standing on the highest round of the Aryan ladder 
and exhibiting instinctive as well as hereditary cultures of 
every sort, is and has ever been a lode-star fixing the eye 
of all the succeeding generations on its calm plenitudes of 
light, leading as well as lighting the nations that have fol- 
lowed. Modern politicians, modern scholars, turn to Hellas 
for their most precious lessons, their loftiest teachings; the 
battles, the constitutions, the games of Greece are the start- 
y Rama of modern comparison and imitation ; Sparta and 
Athens still abound in striking examples of political and 
military wisdom, The incalculable influence of this small 

ninsula is rivalled if at all only by that of the neighbor- 
ing peninsula, bathed by the same warm and beautiful seas. 

Dr. Abbott’s first volume on this fascinating topic—Hellas 
and its teachings—at once showed itself to be a standard 
work, wrought out with an even finish and a scholarly de- 
liberation worthy of the highest praise. Several years have 
elapsed since it came out; and now it is followed by Part 
II, treating of the forty-five years between the Ionian Revolt 
and the Thirty Vears’ Peace: 500-445 B.C. The extreme 
importance of these few years may be gathered from the 
simple statement that within them Marathon, Thermo- 
pylz, Artemisium, Salamis, Platea, and Mycale occur- 
red; Themistocles rose; Pausanias helped to crush Xerxes; 
the Persians fled foaming with wrath across the Hellespont; 
and the great Sicilian and Italian colonies grew into a 
‘Greater Greece’ which threatened to overshadow Greece 
itself. It is natural that events of such magnitude should 
fill the entire volume and force the author to devote an- 
other (hereafter) to the same period. The Fifth Century 
B.C, was to Hellas what the sixteenth century was to 
England and France or the eighteenth century to Ger- 
many; a period of amazing fulness of growth, of luxuriant 
development, of manysided contact, of astounding vitality. 
Watered by the rich red blood of the Persian Wars, Hellas 
flowered out as it had never flowered out before, fertilized 
in innumerable ways by contact with Persia (its Aryan sis- 
ter) and its own allies. 

« In the account of this exoteric efflorescence Dr. Abbott 
traces in his own careful and admirable way the growth and 
expansion of the complex ‘concept’ Hellas in its manifold 
significance, finding as the dominant chord of the century 
hostility to Persia, the hatred of sister to sister. Greece 
growing out of its tribal and temple nuclei, out of its village- 

ups into its mcAzs, developed a great variety of states 
ifferent in temper, in climate, in gifts, endowed with aris- 
tocratic, monarchical, democratic and oligarchical tenden- 
cies, full of feuds and fraternal oppositions and disunion 
from the start, yet united by strong if invisible ties of a 
common Hellenism. One in language, in religion, in descent, 
one in the great recurring cyclic games, one in customs and 
institutions like the Amphictyonic Council, and one in its 
abhorence of the ‘Great King,’ it yet fell to pieces as hav- 
ing no centripetal force, not even the Delphic oracle, strong 
enough to hold it together. The Persian Wars were a tem- 
porary incident soldering the unwieldy mass of wilful, ill- 
tempered little city-states together. There was no more 
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of marbles. 

Dr. Abbott follows these lines of thought with master] 
care and shows how much, in spite of her ineradicable spirit 
of disunion, Hellas accomplished. _ ‘Secession’ was the 
watchword of the Greek ancients; the colonies ‘ seceded’ 
from the mother-city whenever they could; dissension 
reigned where apparently there was no cause for it; and yet, 
now, we can afford to overlook these minor discords for the 
sake of the result, unique in its kind, which we associate 
with the idea ‘Hellas’—an idea redolent of independence, 
of self-respect, of enlightened self-development, and of pro- 
found culture, 





‘* The One Good Guest’ * 

In ‘ ToE One Goop Guest,’Mrs. L. B, Walford has written 
a story wherein she has presented with so much sagacity and 
force the difference between the spontaneous cordial view 
of life taken by young people in their teens and the con- 
servative suspicious one taken by their elders, that we, being 
of the latter avowedly crabbed class, suspect that she must 
have some ulterior motive. Does she not know that by a 
book of this kind she is imperilling that belief in the infal- 
lability of the judgment of parents and guardians which only 
the fortifying example of the Chinese nation ruled by its 
ancestors has served to sustain against a long insurrec- 
tionary attack? In ‘The One Good Guest,’ four children 
—for the oldest, a lad of twenty-one, is hardly more than a 
child—determine to live with such decorum and propriety at 
Duck Hill Manor that no one shall have occasion to say they 
need guardian or governess to direct them ; to demonstrate 
which, they invite a lot of people for a week’s shooting. 
But it pours the whole week, the billiard-balls are in bad 
condition, the people are bored and go off ina pet ; and the 
one good guest, who neither grumbled nor made the poor 
host and hostess feel cut up, was invited to stay on. From 
this moment the discontented guests, feeling it to be their 
duty to learn something ill about him, concoct quite a little 
story, which they send backtothe manor, It seems that the 
young host, perceiving the guest to be interested in his (the 
host’s) sister, and feeling that as the head of the family he 
must know about his antecedents, makes the necessary in- 
quiries; so when the unpleasant stories arrive, the young host 
goes up to London post-haste, and refutes them. The tale is 
told with the spirit that always characterizes Mrs. Walford’s 
stories when she can thoroughly and avowedly announce 
herself on the side of youth and innocence and against that 
of crabbed age. 





Recent Fiction 

‘HELEN BRENT, M.D..,’ is a social study that has created some 
comment from the fact that it is the presentation of a subject that 
has of late become important to men and women who are thinking 
bg on the ge of professional careers for women—how far 
they interfere with or how far they augment their natural — 
of usefulness. The story triés to present both sides of the issue, 
and that the two sides are almost inevitably opposed to each other 
goes without saying ; as also the fact that in this little study they 
are typified by the man’s and the woman's point of view. Helen 
Brent—a woman sagacious, eminent, and skilled in medicine,— 
because it is an absolute law of her being that she must continue 
her scientific life, chooses to Dyn up the prospect of being the wife 
ofa man whom she loves. He cannot reconcile her public life with 
his private requirements. She cannot, though she is ready to 
make concessions, sacrifice her passionate love of knowledge to a 
monotonous domestic existence. In her conversations with her 
lover, who is a lawyer, she points out to him that year by — a. 
man’s public life takes him more and more away from his family, 
and yet no one ever demands that he shall give up his career 
or surrender one jot or tittle of the time he devotes to municipal 
affairs to the entertainment of his wife. And yet to her logical 
mind these demands seem not more monstrous than that a woman 
should give up all her force to affairs of the household. On this 
rock apparently they split. In reality, to the impartial mind of 
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the reader, it is because the woman is in character the superior of 
the man—a state of affairs very apt to be the case in a social study 
by a woman in defence of the higher education of women. The 
end of the little story sees the man the victim of a social scandal, 
his wife running away because she has got tired of being left alone ; 
while Miss Brent, on the other hand, becomes satisfied that learn- 
ing is not the end of existence. Both having come to a humbler 
point of view, there is every prospect that in due time they will en- 
ter into marriage—‘ that state,’ as Dorothy Brooke says, of ‘ higher 
duties." The book is pertinent, and in spite of a good deal of 
obstetrical and pathological allusion is really readable. (75 cts. 
Cassell Pub. Co.) 





A BOOK THAT opens with a comprehensive sense of human 
nature that leads a dying nobleman to call his three children to his 
bedside and to beg his eldest son to do his duty and remember 
that feudalism under a just lord is the only ¢sm for a loyal sub- 
ject and ralpethy implore his second son to give up smoking— 
and his third child (his favorite, and a daughter) to believe that 
love, as all else in life, is vanity—such a book is pretty sure to con- 
tain sapient views on life, stated with brevity, that it would be a 
pity to miss. Such is the case of a little volume in the Unknown 

ibrary call ‘A Sinner’s Comedy,’ by John Oliver Hobbes, Ifthe 
title seems a severe jest and the ending a wanton waste of human 
life, and the manner of saying things at times far more important 
than the matter, it is due, we believe, to the object the author had 
in view—which seems to have been a desire to state certain truths 
very solemn in themselves in as entertaining a fashion as wit could 
contrive, He has left it to the temperament of his reader to cast 
a plummet below the surface or to be satisfied with a rippling 
current of epigrams. It is altogether a fin de szécle story, where 
true love has just the touch of irony in it that makes it readable to 
an o’er-wise age. (socts. Cassell Publishing Co.)-——‘ BRISTOL 
BELLS,’ by Emma Marshall, is a prettily told romance of the eigh- 
teenth century. A dash of the historical is given it in the figure of 
Thomas Chatterton, who appears here as the despised, ill-treated 
apprentice to a stern and stupid lawyer of Bristol, But just as 
we are becoming interested in the boyish poems of the poor lad and 
his political views and the fate of Rowley the priest, he is whisked 
off to London, and the hero and heroine pursue the troubled ways 
of an interrupted courtship unattended by the ghostly personage 
of poor Chatterton, (75 cts. Macmillan & Co.) 


‘T’OTHER DEAR CHARMER,’ by Helen Mathers, is the case of 
two inconsequential young beings who were about to fall in love 
(or, to be exact, the young lady was about to fall on the young 
man’s breast), when they were divided by a long black hair repos- 
ing comfortably on the glistening background of the young man’s 
flannels. If the hair had performed one of those miracles of na- 
ture, and turned into a snake, the young lady could not have been 
more disconcerted; for she was a blonde, Holding that there 
wasn’t room for two kinds of hair on the flannel jacket, she incon- 
tinently fied, leaving the black one in possession. It was a hair’s- 
breadth escape. The young man was as surprised as she at dis- 
covering the black hair, only he wouldn't confess it ; and then he 
knew that it was ‘t’other dear charmer’s.’ So after that he sought 
consolation with the other dear (who was French), and got mixed 
up with some broken English and some broken domestic relations, 
a case of double consciousness and an irate single French gentle- 
man who thought he was married. After which the young man, 
having successfully cleared his coat of the compromising black 
hair, the blonde young lady comes back to the now unoccupied 
shoulder, and the book ends with this remarkable piece of Eng- 
lish :—‘ He was taking a sacred vow. unto himself that this girl, 
with her pure and lofty ideals (the very sort that when once put 
wrong is so much more likely to come a cropper in life than she 
who es never aspired to ———s and t lore can never fall), 
should not be disillusioned by him, but that he would love her, 
cling to her, make her happy with all his poor strength to his life's 
end, (30 cts. Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 








‘OUT OF THE FASHION,’ by Mrs, L. T, Meade, is a girls’ book. 
Four exclamatory, emotional, feather-brained young women under 
the immediate stimulus and financial aid of an eccentric old gen- 
tlewoman set up a polite boarding-house for * a * who come 
up to London to work. One sister is to do all the catering, one 
is to keep the accounts, another to oversee the servants, and the 
fourth to ‘do the ornamental,’ such as en’ the guests and 
peseoed the flowers; but all _ glory is spies e old yp 

‘ot tragical happens. By recei ‘ -girls,’ the 
cotabtntuaoete is anaes from rele in the io one of the 
sisters marries a youth of good family but rather insecure affections, 
They have their ups pot downs and take life from the emotional 
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ein of view, very much as girls are apt to do out of a polite 


rding-house; and altogether it resembles very much those 
ply housekeeping’ homes when children say ‘Let's pretend.’ 
($1. Cassell. Publishing Co.)——‘A MILLIONAIRE at Sixteen,’ by 
Oliver Optic, is the second volume of the All-over-the-Wor 
Series ; and continues the adventures of Louis Belgrave, under the 
staggering necessity of nacre an income of seventy thousand 
pounds a year, By the depleting aid of the expense of maintain- 
ing a sumptuous steam-yacht, called ‘ The Guardian-Mother,’ he 
manages to keep his income within bounds. In a somewhat 
elaborate preface apropos of boy-millionaires and steam-yachts, in 
which he justifies his creation of so favored a hero, Mr. Adams 
shows that the same doubt as to the suitability of such extravagant 
and impossible stories for the discriminating youth of the bie 
has crossed his mind as has entered that of the reviewer. Never- 
theless, he announces his determination to continue to write such 
tales under the belief that they do no harm, provided the hero is a 
‘moral young man.’ The — however, is not so much 
whether these sensational tales. do possible harm, as whether to 
the intelligent boy of the day, brought up on such wholesome 
stories as ‘ Treasure Island’ and ‘ Kidnapped,’ they will prove in- 
teresting. ($1.25. Lee & Shepard.) 





‘ MAVERICKS,’ ‘ short stories rounded up by Puck's authors and 
illustrated by Puck's artists,’ is one of the entertaining little vol- 
umes periodically culled from the pages of the most influential of 
our humorous periodicals, To readers of Puck, no more is neces- 
sary than to announce that the book contains ‘The Recording 
Spook,’ by H. C, Bunner; ‘A Modern Hans Sachs,’ by W. J. Hen- 
derson; ‘The Wight that Quailed,’ by Kate W. Rider; ‘A Bril- 
liant Idea,’ by Flavel Scott Mines, and many other absurd and 
bizarre extravaganzas. Many of the tales from Puck published 
in this and the other volumes of the series contain some of 
the best illustrations of light American humor. (Keppler & 
Schwarzmann,)———‘ MASTER BARTLEMY,’ by Frances E. Cromp- 
ton, is the tale of a little maid who was ogee, dainty, and 
quaint. She lived with her papa, her aunt and the servants, On 
her father’s estate there was an old house, originally given to the 
poor by an old man whose tomb in the village church bore the 
name of Master Bartlemy. He gave till he had nothing left for 
himself but his Thankful Heart. ihis was the name of the house 
that he had endowed for the poor of the parish, The endowment 
gave out, and Miss Nancy, the little heroine of the book, used to 
go and sit on the deserted steps of the place. Once, when she 
was so ill that they thought she would die, her father prayed to 
have her live, and promised to restore the endowment. She re- 
covered, and Thankful Heart was again occupied by the poor, 
This is a kind of child’s story very much affected of late by the 
publishers of the present volume. (75 cts. E. P. Dutton.) 





‘PRATT PORTRAITS,’ sketched in a New England suburb by 
Anna Fuller, are faithful accurate pictures of a family that not on 
lived in a village, but shared the virtues and prejudices of the 
lage folk. Any one who knows the type of mind and character that 
flourishes in New England suburban villages will recognize the 
tographic verisimilitude of Miss Fuller's work. The whole 
family, as individuals and as a community, are given to us in @ 
series of sketches depicting their daily life and the salient events 
in their history, and so well and so soberly is this done that we 
wonder they po not‘ make more impression upon us. Yet Anson 
and his wife Emmeline, the moment they have adjusted their do- 
mestic difficulty, depart from our minds; Harriett—stiff, authori- 
tative and successful—does not impress us with her importance; 
and even the poor quack doctor, who went back to his spectacle 
trade after he lost his first case, touches us only while we turn the 
page of his poor little romance. We do not say this as a criticism 

ainst the author's work, only that it is a quality inherent in it 
which may arise from the faithfulness of her sketching rather than 
from a lack of imagination or delicacy of mental vision in herself, 
Her writing makes no revelation of the author's temperament, and 
her subjects lack tenderness, If Miss Fuller has consciously sacri- 
ficed these to what she considered truth in tone, let us remind her 
that all truths are relativerto truth, and that in art ideality is one 
of the first. ($1. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——A BOOK OF STORIES 
for children called ‘The Ghost at Our School’ is by Marion J. 
Brunowe, author of ‘Seven of Us.’ Most of the tales tell of con- 
vent life, its trials and its innocent disobedience against the nuns, 
and will be of more interest to girls than to boys. The book is 
issued in the Premium Library. (H. L. Kilney.) 





‘STOLEN STEPS,* by S. L, oe » a are eg pore er 
drink, kidnapping, money-getting, and a family reun 
Nenieoust PPA es while under the influence of liquor steals his 
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from her mother and carries her off to a distant town where 
she is brought up as the child of some one else. She grows into 
a blooming product of that hardy climate. Her language is plain 
and to the point, and her sentiments would make her the queen of 
acamp of cowboys. The robust nature of her views will perhaps 
be interesting to an effete civilization in the East, whose writers 
are never allowed any such wild Western outspokenness as this. 
The heroine is writing to her father about his partner, who is off 
on his vacation :—‘Mrs. Wilmot is a lovely woman. Her lips 
seem to be in a perpetual pout for a kiss, and the way Hardwick 
looks at her and acts convinces me that he will never give up until 
he can get a kiss of his own right there where it will do the most 
good,’ e should like to suggest to the author that this kind of 
writing, admirable in its directness, is nevertheless a little rank for 
Eastern consumption. The book suffers from a ridiculously in- 
flated style employed in the expression of cheap sentiment. (50 
cts, J. B, Lippincott Co.)——' ONOQUA_’ is a story of the wrongs 
and trials of Indian life upon a Western reservation, told with 
close observation, sympathy and justice, by Frances C. Sparhawk, 
It is many years since H. H. wrote her stirring novel of Indian life, 
‘Ramona,’ that seemed as if it must be followed by some prac- 
tical wake of reform; yet the years go by with much the same 
state of affairs on the reservations, and only a story now and then, 
or the isolated effort of some individual, to arouse the public's 
interest in a subject that is of pressing concern, The interest of 
* Onoqua ' would have been very much augmented as a story and 
a study of Indian life if the narrative had been a little more co- 
herent and connected. The story has previously appeared in 
serial form in The Congregationalist, (50 cts. Lee & Shepard.) 





Theological and Religious Literature 
FRANCIS WILLIAM UPHAM, LL.D., a layman who has written 
several interesting books in the domain of Biblical history, -par- 
ticularly one on ‘ The Wise Men,’ sends out another bearing thé 
title ‘Saint Matthew's Witness to the Words and Works of the 
Lord ; or, Our Saviour’s Life as Revealed in the Gospel of His 
Earliest Evangelist.’ It will be perceived that Mr. Upham pos- 
tulates for Matthew priority, and on page 299 he gives a most ex- 
traordinary reason for so doing. After saying that it is one of the 
two leading ideas of Matthew's Gospel that in Christ ‘ was fulfilled 
all that the Hebrew religion promised, all its rites and ceremonies 
pL mpc he goes on to say ‘ That the presentation of this truth and 
would be characteristic of the earliest Gospel is to be looked for. 
The official apostolic witness to the Messiah could have opened in 
no other way.’ And in a footnote he adds:—‘I do not see how 
any one can be a Christian at heart and. hold that Saint Mark’s 
Gospel is earlier than Saint Matthew's.’ Mr. Upham writes soberly, 
smoothly and reverently. He goes through the Gospel in homi- 
letical style, mingling exegesis with edification. He has a chapter 
on ‘ The Word of Our Lord on Marriage,’ which is good, although 
he does not make as much out of his theme as he might. Hecalls 
attention to the fact that the exaltation of the single religious state 
as holier and more useful than marriage is an injustice to that very 
large class of women who are forced to celibacy—‘ the unmarried 
sisterhood,’ as he callsthem. The truth is that each state in life 
has its blessings and curses, and while it is no great credit to be 
a holy celibate, it is a great disgrace to be an unholy one. ($1.20. 
Hunt & Eaton.) 





THE Rev. Georce W. KING has written a sober book on the 
appalling theme of ‘ Future Retribution,’ bringing evidence from 
Gospels to show that Christ taught the ‘orthodox’ doctrine, 
There are only two ways of escape. One is the bold one of Theo- 
dore Parker, who said :—‘I believe Jesus Christ taught eternal 
future punishment. I do not accept it on His authority.’ The 
other is to say that to this dark Sy oy the future will bring the 
light needed to explain why when the Lord was apparently explicit 
on this point such disciples as John and Paul were so vague. We 
commend Mr. King’s volume, He refuses to dogmatize, and 
writes always clearly and concisely. He treats all branches of the 
subject. In regard to the number of the lost, he disbelieves that 
it will be the majority, and to the punishment itself he denies all 
To be hopelessly without God will be sad enough. 
uses the Revised Version throughout, without unneces- 
or explanation, His book hasnoindex. ($1. Hunt 
»)——-ProF J. S. KEDNEY, having harmonized Christian 
sends out a little volume of lectures on problems in 
and Christian ethics, under the caption, ‘ Mens Christi,’ 
oe 2 on the ge — a must ever remain in 
speculation, He makes good point that while 
Christ's ‘knowledge was human, and gained through the same 
media as ours is, it was more thar simply human, was ideally 
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human, and thus, in a sense, superhuman’ (p. 11). On inspira- 
tion he utters some refreshingly sensible and reverent truths. 
Thus, he says :—‘ The difference between the Synoptical Gospels 
and that of John did not depend simply and only — difference 
of experience and culture, but as well upon the influence of the 
Holy Spirit for different purposes’ (p. 31). Space forbids even 
allusion to the remaining lectures. There is no index. ($1. S. 
C. Griffs & Co.) 





ANY MAN who prints ‘B.D., D.D.’ after his name gives him- 
self a character atonce. We are prepared to find such preposter- 
ous things scattered through the volume of ‘ ng hog Sermons,” 
a James Boyd Brady, pastor of the Franklin Street Methodist 

piscopal Church, Newark, N. J., as this ‘ NOTE.—Such were the 
criticism, clamor and demands for immediate apol for the pre- 
ceding discourse, that the preacher delivered the following on the 
next Sabbath morning’ (p. 201) ; and to read such equally preposter- 
ous interpolations as ‘ Amens like a sea’ (p. 36), ‘cries, ‘“‘ God have 
mercy”’’ (p. 122), Mr, Brady defends such conduct in his preface, 
wherein he informs us that the occasion of these sermons was the 
desécration of the Lord’s Day by the ‘ Great German Saengerfest,” 
held in Newark last July. The music played on Sunday was secular, 
and the day was spent in any way but religiously. (Newark : Adver- 
téser Printing-house.)——‘ A MODERN LAWYER’ (so the title-page 
reads) has cross-examined the Christian Church in a volume en- 
titled ‘Crist versus Christianity.’ And with what result? Christ 
stands, but Christianit eis phan him. The,uthor, however, 
is himself open to the charge of misrepresentation. He is too plain- 
ly a layman in theological matters, His book belongs to that pan 
class which has no real value. And yet we forgive him for the sake 
of his chapter on Christ. We should be very far from endorsing 
many of his expressions, but rejoice that so much of truth has en- 
tered his mind. ($1.50. American Elzevir Co.) 


THE GUILELESS person who should purchase the ‘ Hore Sab- 
batice’ of Sir James Stephen under the impression that he had 
procured a series of strictly religious essays would be much dis- 
appointed, The title is a sort of solemn joke, for these Sabbath 

ours are essays which appeared in The Saturday Review— 
hence their name. But the title is the brightest thing about the 
two volumes, They are the result of much reading of Montaigne, 
Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Hobbes, Bossuet, Locke, Bishop Butler 
and other famous authors of the past. They gave Sir James 
much pleasant occupation, and those who know him have doubt- 
less praised him for them, and he will not mind, if he should ever 
see, our disparaging criticism. They are dull—very dull—and fitted 
to produce most restful Sunday naps. ($1.50, Macmillan & Co.) 
——THE LATE CHANCELLOR of St. Paul’s, London, the famous 
— H. P. Liddon, must have left many sermons behind him. 

wenty-three of them on Gospel themes have been gathered into 
a volume, entitled ‘Sermons on Some Words of Christ.’ It was a 
happy idea to bring out such a book. As for the discourses them- 
selves, they are interesting as specimens of Liddon’s average 
preaching, when he had, to some extent, to cast about for a theme, 
as no great festival or special season controlled his choice. They 
do not represent him at his best, but then his average was so far 
above the average preacher’s best that they are well worth read~- 
ing. ($2. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





THE FACT THAT the ‘ Protestant Episcopal Layman’s Hand- 
book,’ containing an explanation of the innovations of the last 
half-century, together with a short account of the ‘ English In- 
quisition of the seventeenth century,’ has passed into its second 
edition must be v suconcenog, © the anonymous author. It is 
the composition of an ex-churchwarden, who speaks his mind 
about many things with considerable frankness. This will render 
the book very unpalatable in households of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but none the less welcome in Protestant circles. Thus 
he condemns bowing in the creed and wearing a surplice during 
preaching, calls belief in the Apostolical succession ‘an old super- 
stition,’ and indeed eg throughout on some of the dearest 
tenets and practices of the churchman. The matter is alphabeti- 
cally arranged, and beautifully printed. ($1.25. Baker & Taylor 
Co.)——‘ THE EXposiTor’s BIBLE,’ of which thirty volumes 
have appeared in the last five years, has so thoroughly established 
its reputation as a Scriptural Saemrenints at once scholarly and 

pi that the new volume, ‘ The Epistles to the Thessalonians,’ 

y the Rev. James Denney, needs no extended commendation. To 
say that it maintains the high character of the series is sufficient 
praise, The typographical execution is faultless. (A, C, Arm- 
strong & Son.) 
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AMONG THE BOOKS which Lee & S expect to publish is 
a third volume of the speeches of Wendell Phillips. The first was 
collected in 1863 by Mr. Phillips himself, and the publication was 
practically under his auspices. He promised then to prepare an- 
other volume, but the years slipped by without his carrying out 
his intention, and when death came, although a few of the earlier 
lectures had been prepared, the bulk of the work remained yet to 
be accomplished. This work was carried out by Theodore C. 
Pease, and very few readers probably have any idea of the amount 
of labor it involved. It was not Mr. Phillips’s custom to write out 
his speeches, and it was his practice to make many changes in a 
speech when delivered at different times and different places. 

here was nothing to do after his death but to hunt up old news- 
paper files for the reports of his addresses; but here again ensued 
a difficulty, for often the exigencies of space had compelled the re- 
porter to cut down his copy, so that only an abstract or selected 
portions of the speech would be printed, But Mr. J. M. W. Yer- 
rington, the well-known Court reporter of to-day and a friend of 
Mr. Phillips, had in his note-book the hieroglyphics of his short- 
hand reports, and from these the editor obtained great assistance. 
It is probable that Mrs. Phillips destroyed many manuscripts after 
the death of her husband, for among other documents known to 
have been in her possession was a very handsomely written report 
of a lecture on ‘The Lost Arts,’ with illuminated initial letters 
prepared for Mr. Phillips by Mr. Yerrington, and of this no trace 
could be found after her death. It is also known that Mr. Phil- 
lips had written out some of the reminiscences of his life, but that 
manuscript has disappeared. There is a notable lecture, that of 
Sir Henry Vane, for which the publishers have searched every- 
where in vain, and for which they are now hunting. 

In the second volume of the published books is a lecture on 
Daniel O’Connell, regarding which Mr. Lee told me an interesting 
anecdote the other day. It seems that the first printed pamphlet 
copy of this oration, when it came. under the eye of Mr. Pease, 
puzzled him greatly, for he knew that the lecture, as he heard it, 
was much longer, and had many interesting anecdotes in it. The 
pamphlet had been made up from the wt, gad reports. After a 
time, Mr, Yerrington succeeded in finding his copy, and then Mr. 
Pease found he was right. One of those long missing anecdotes 
refers to Mr. O’Connell’s overthrow of the testimony of a witness 
who swore that he found by a murdered man’s body the hat of 
Mr, O’Connell’s client. Taking up the hat in court, Mr, O’Con- 
nell, looking inside, spelled out the name J-a-m-e-s. ‘Did you see 
this name in the hat?’ he inquired of the witness. ‘Faith I did, 
when I picked it up,’ replied that worthy. Instantly Mr. O'Con- 
nell turned to the judge. ‘Your honor,’ he said, ‘there is no name 
in the hat.’ Another of the anecdotes omitted in the early printed 
version of the lecture told how Mr. O'Connell turned the tables on 
the London 7imes. The 7imes had declared that it would never 
allow the Irish agitator’s name to go into its columns, and there- 
fore when he arose to speak in the House of Commons the 7¢mes 
reporters threw down their pencils, folded their arms, and leaned 
back at ease. But at once up rose a friend of the orator, and 
called the attention of the Speaker to the fact that there were 
strangers in the Gallery. Instantly the rule of the House prevailed, 
and cut the reporters were hustled. Consequently the 7%mes had 
no report of Parliament the next day. A little later, ‘ Bull Run’ 
Russell called on Mr. O'Connell, and, eating humble pie, said the 
Times would like to report his speech at a certain meeting. With 

t cordiality Mr. O'Connell agreed to allow the report, invited 

r. Russell to ride with him in his omg ye his place of speak- 

ing: had a convenient place allotted to him there, and table and 

brought for his convenience—and then proceeded to deliver an 
—_— oration in Irish ! 

here is a mistaken idea that this second volume of Mr. Phil- 
lips’s orations is simp'y a revision of the first. As I said at the 
beginning, it is a separate volume, and the third, which is to fol- 
low, is also to differ, the editor having reserved all the anti-slavery 
orations for that volume. 

The speech on the murder of Lovejoy was reported by B. F. 
Hallett, the father of the present Commissioner. Hallett of Boston, 
and in referring to that fact Mr. Lee told me another story. 
Sometime just before the close of the War Judge Hallett the elder 


while talking with Mr. Lee declared that it not been for his 


wife's illness War would have been postponed. He explained in 

words :—‘ I had been Chairman of. the Committee on Reso- 
lutions at the Democratic Conventions and would have been Chair- 
man at the Convention which preceded the outbreak of the War. 
Just before that time Mr. Jefferson Davis called on me in Boston 
and as he walked with me up and down the Common I asked him 
why he had allowed his name to be used as the leader of the fire- 
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eaters. He replied that he had done so because he had wished to 

ide them ; he wished to keep them from seceding and lead them, 
if possible, into a less reckless path. Then the coming Convention 
was talked over. It was expected, that, as in the past, the Com- 
mittae on Resolutions would discuss the planks in their own pri- 
vate room and that the powder which would necessarily explode 
there would have had its flash and died away by the time the report 
was finished and ready for the Convention, But my absence pre- 
vented the carrying out of this plan and under another Chairman 
the whole matter of resolutions was brought into the open Con- 
vention, The sparks that at once began to fly kindled the flame ~ 
which spread over the whole mass and could not be quenched; 
and the oa of the end came on,” 

A few weeks ago I mentioned the sale of 50,000 of Mrs. 
Parloa’s Cook Books in one lot, and inquired if any other book had 
ever been sold in so large a quantity to one buyer. Mr. George T. 
Angell, the well-known President of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, saw the item copied inte 
another paper and enclosing it to me writes: ‘1 have had the 
pleasure of selling in one lot 100,000 copies of “ Black Beauty” and 
in another lot 50,000 copies,’ Mr. Angell, by the way, has had his 
society offer several prizes for the best dialogue embodying the 
teaching of ‘Black Beauty,’ the dialogue being intended for use in 
schools, 

The recent sale of the earliest printed copy of Poe's ‘ Tamerlane . 
is well remembered, and it will also be recalled that at the 
time of the sale no one seemed to know anything about the printer, 
Calvin Thomas of Boston. Mr. C, F, Libbie—the auctioneer—has, 
however, recently received a letter from A, H. Coit of St. Louis in 
which the writer says :—‘I knew Calvin F. S. Thomas, the printer, 
He came to Buffalo in about 1836. He was a great musical man, 
and was a publisher; and in the s:ationery and paper business. 
During the War—1861 to 1865—he had Government contracts for 
wrapping twine. 

There is a Boston gentleman who claims to have discovered a 
new art which heterms translucent sculpture. Frederick A. Shaw 
is the discoverer, and at his studio he has a panel of Christ walk- 
ing on the water which illustrates his idea. The panel is cut 
into the marble and the refraction of light through the marble 
seems to extend the perspective effect in a wonderful manner. 
He is to“exhibit this and other specimens upon which he is at 
work at the World’s Fair in Chicago, and expects also to send 
something to the Paris Salon. 

BOSTON, July 12, 1892. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE, 


London Letter 


THE IMPENDING dissolution of Parliament naturally fills the 
minds and affects the circumstances of all sorts and conditions. of 
Londoners at the present moment. Thethrill of uncertainty which 
pervades the atmosphere, when no one is exactly sure of what will 
take place in the immediate future—of where he or she may be with- 
in the next week or two—of where other people actully are,and what 
they are about—for nothing is going on steadily, and ot 
of all kinds is fraught with deadly risk,—makes the prudent 
tate about undertaking anything, or embarking on any kind of en- 
joyment. As for the unfortunate tradespeople, ‘ Never was there 
such a London season !’ is their hapless wail, It only needed the 
break-up of Parliament to complete it as a disastrous failure from 
first to last, from the point of view of the West End shopkeeper. 

Apparently, however, some businesses flourish, At . 
for instance, a great book sale has just been brought to a trium- 
phant conclusion, and better prices were realized in every way 
than had been at all anticipated, The fine library belonging to 
the late Mr. Dew of Salisbury contained many volumes of rare 
interest, among which were some genuine first editions, A 
of Burns's poems, chiefly in the Scottish dialect, issued at 
marnock in 1786 (first edition), went for 120/. and Cowper's ‘The 
Task’ (first edition) for 20/. 10s, Three original drawings by G. 
Cruikshank, illustrating scenes from ‘Oliver Twist,’ f the 
high sum of 115/, John Forster's ‘ Life of Dickens’ (first edition), 
with selected autograph letters inserted, brought 34/. 10s.; Lamb’s 
‘Mrs, Leicester's School ’ (first edition), 277, 10s.; Fielding's ‘Tom 
Jones,’ ‘Amelia’ and ‘Joseph Andrews’ (first editions), 407. 105, 
an uncut set of George Eliot’s works (first edition), 364; and Gold- 
smith’s ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ issued in 1766, 967. There were also 
some good prices given for other volumes of varied interest, and 
the library a er realized two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-six pounds. 

Another treat of the same kind is in store for coliectors, ‘ This is 
the Magniac—better known as the Colworth—collection </_ 
traits, which comprises no fewer than one thousand five h 
and fifty-four lots! These are to be offered at Christie's on Satur- 
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day next, the 2d of July, and will doubtless bring ther a large 
number of people—especially, it raay just be hinted, as Saturday 
is the second day of the Oxford and Cambridge Match at ‘ Lord’s’; 
and the same sort of folks—the clerical dignitary, and scholarly 
squire—who patronize Christie’s, are to be found at ‘Lord’s 
on a match day, A number of miniatures in oil, will be among 
the special attractions of this sale. 

The British Museum has had a pleasant little surprise, in the 
st tag Lady Charlotte Schrieber's gift of her almost unique col- 
lection of fans. Some of these fans and fan leaves illustrate 
political and social events of the last century, and are in conse- 
quence deeply interesting, as well as valuable from an artistic point 
of view. There is, for example, a fan leaf commemorating the 
forthcoming aye» of Frederick, Duke of York, which took 
place on the 29th of September, 1791. In the centre is a bust of 
the Duke, crowned by Fame: on one side is Britannia; on the 
other a kneeling figure with the Horn of Plenty; while in the fore- 

‘ound is an altar bearing a flaming heart, and inscribed after 

fantastic fashion of the period, ‘the Heart of the Nation.’ 
The whole is, we learn, an adaptation of a fan designed and exe- 
cuted by Chodowiecki in 1787, in honor of the accession of Wil- 
liam Frederick to the throne of Prussia. Lady Charlotte Schrieber 
has been many years in amassing the collection now presented to 
the Trustees of the Museum, and has grudged neither trouble nor 
memet in availing herself of every source whence it could be 
en - 

What can be said about those terrible sad/eaux at the Lyric 
Club on Monday? What can be thought of an audience who— 
we are assured—received them when presented at the ThéAtre 
@ Application in Paris, with enthusiasm? The ‘ab/eaux were 
illustrative of twelve poems by M. Armand Silvestre, the person 
to whom fell the task of reciting was Madame Sarah Bernhardt ; 
what had we left to desire? So at least thought the providers ef 
the entertainment; but ‘the best laid schemes o’ mice and men, 
gang aft agley,’ and, as a matter of fact, we, the perplexed and 
much-enduring audience, scarcely knew whether to laugh or to 
cry as scene after scene was unfolded, only to afford us food for 
fresh spasms of inward mirth which had to be sternly repressed 
from outward view. Had the subjects not been for the most part 
Scriptural, matters had not been so serious; but as it was, I was 
reminded at every turn of a grotesque show to which I had been 
taken in my childhood, when a magic-lantern had been provided 

a well-meaning philanthropist with a whole set of Biblical 
tes for the special edification of a Sunday-school, whose treat 
was. The school children, to their credit be it spoken, took it 
all in pes faith, and applauded con amore, but I doubt if even 
they who found no fault in an elegant King Darius peering through 
his lass down into the den of lions wherein reclined Daniel 
at his ease would have stood the vision of Eve, in her long grassy 
costume, picking an apple from a tree Jaden with cherry blossoms, 
which was the crowning scene on the Lyric Club stage! More- 
over, our sensibilities were still further tried by our being taken 
into involuntary confidence before the curtain drew up for this 
tableau, It drew up—and the tableau was not ready! A gentle- 
man, not Adam, nor of Adam’s period, but in the frock coat of to- 
day, was busy hanging on the apple ! ‘It wastoomuch. Madame 
Bernhardt struggled nobly, and her sweet voice never sounded 
sweeter than when it rose above the cruel scuffle of accompani- 
ments and could be heard—but even Madame Bernhardt could 
not save the situation, I am told the Club is smarting with a sense 
of mingled ire and mortification ; vexed with their own failure, and 
a 08 with the public for having found it out. 
ery few new books are about, but Mr. J. C. Wills’s little volume, 
*In and About Bohemia,’ just issued by Messrs. Griffith, Farran & 
Co,, has ey chosen the right moment to appear. A brisk, 
chatty, entertaining style goes a t way towards amusing the 
reader of such light pages, and t ty there is ne Ag! 3 much 
in any of the stories now before us, t Aa do just what they are 
meant to do—catch the eye of the tourist or the traveller, and help 
to while away the tedious hours he must perforce pass in the train 
or steamboat. 

I can also recommend Mairten Mairten’s ‘A Question of 
Taste’ and Roma’s ‘Punchinello’s Romance’ as two clever, 
bright, and absolutely innocuous novelettes, which may be put into 
the ng people without fear, and yet which will amuse 

atter tale has an unfortunate title—but do not 
let my readers be deterred from getting it on that account. ‘ Punchi- 
nello’ is merely the somewhat bitter sobriguet which a poor crip- 
ple has given to himself. It sounds like the name of an Italian 
Seanaainder, but the real ‘Punchinello’ is a mill-owner in one of 
our northern English counties, and the scenes are mostly laid 
among mill-hands and their masters, with whose lives the writer 
shows familiarity in every detail. 
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Among reproductions, let me name the new additions to the 
Muses’ Library, in the shape of Andrew Marvell's ‘Poems and 
Satires,’ which come to me from Messrs, Lawrence & Baker. The 
first-named collection—that of the ‘ Poems ’—is indeed worthy of 
being seen once more 8 the library table of every lover of dainty 
literature, and to say that it may best be found there apart from 
its companion volume of the ‘ Satires,’ is only to emphasize what 
has long been recognized by Marvell's admirers. The ‘Satires’ 
distinctly belong to an epoch in Marvell’s life, and it was not to 
the advantage of his reputation as a poet that he turned politician. 

The first edition (five thousand) of the ‘ Naulahka’ has been sold 
off at the start —but that was to be expected. I cannot honestly 
say that, except in a certain set, it has made any mark so far, over 
here. By making a mark, I mean something above and beyond 
having what the publisher’s call ‘selling power.’ ‘ David Grieve’ 
had great ‘selling power,’ but the name never got into the air, some- 
how. It is this subtle achievement which so many clever books 
just miss. 


L. B. WALFORD, 


The Rowfant Books 


[Andrew Lang, on Mr. Locker-Lampson's Library.] 
BALLADE EN GUISE DE RONDEAU 
THE Rowfant books, how fair they show, 
The quarto quaint, the Aldine tall, 
Print, autograph, portfolio ! 
Back from the outer air they call 
The athletes from the tennis ball, 
The angler from his rod and books— 
Would I could sing them one and all— 
The Rowfant books! 


The Rowfant books! In sun and snow 
They’re dear, but most when tempests fall ; 
The folio towers above the row, 
As once, o’er minor prophets—Saul ! 
What jolly jest books, and what small, 
‘ Dear, dumpy twelves,’ to fill the nooks— 
You do not find on every stall 
The Rowfant books! 


The Rowfant books! These long ago 
Were chained within some college hall ! 
These manuscripts retain the glow 
Of many a colored — 
While yet the Satires keep their gall, 
While the Patissier puzzles cooks, 
Theirs is a joy that does not pall— 
The Rowfant books ! 


ENVOY 
The Rowfant books! Ah, magical 
As famed Armida’s meer looks, 
They hold the iy poe or their thrall— 
The Rowfant books, 








The Lounger 


JOHN BURROUGHS is one of those fortunate persons who can 
lie idle in the summer. Last month he was fishing and hunting in and 
around the Rangeley Lakes, in Maine. While he never puts pen to 
paper in the summer, he can hardly be called idle at this 
season, for he is collecting material for his winter’s work. He 
hunts and fishes and tramps through the woods, and then, when 
the cool days come, he sits down at his desk and writes an account 
of all that he has seen and heard during his last vacation, Nothing 
escapes him. Mr. Burroughs’s son and a lad whom I know have 
been off fishing and hunting with him. I wonder if they appreciated 
their privilege. Being intelligent young fellows, I om se they 
did. no must be rare sport to be alone with Nature an Sie Bur- 
roughs, 





ANYTHING THAT throws new light upon the dark life of the 
Brontés is bound to be interesting. There has been little writ- 
ten. about them apart from Mrs. Gaskell’s biography of Char- 
lotte that was worth while, or at least that presented any im- 
portant new material. Mrs. Walford’s pleasing paper in Far and 
Near, for instance, makes no such pretense. Now, however, it 
is said that the Rev. Dr. Wright has prepared a book on ‘ The 


Brontés in Ireland,’ which contains much new and interesting 
matter. The Bookman says that he ‘ has struck a vein of treasure 
uite unknown to Mrs, Gaskell, and even to the most intimate 
riends of the Brontés,’ ‘As is well-known, Mr, Bronté was a na- 
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tive of Ireland. (The story of Mr. Birrell, repeated by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” that his real 
name was Prunty, has no foundation.) It is also well-known that 
he left relativesthere. What is not known is that the Brontés kept 
up constant and affectionate communications with their Irish rela- 
tives, and that the latter took the warmest interest and pride in 
Charlotte Bronté’s literary success.’ 
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Dr. WRIGHT, the writer goes on to say, has secured the copies 
of the novels sent over to Ireland by Mr. Bronté—one of which, 
‘Jane Eyre,’ has a long inscription by himself, of the deepest 
interest. 

Very graphic is his account of the reception of the Quarterly Review 

article in which the authoress of ‘ Jane Eyre’ is described as a ‘ person 
who for some sufficient reason has long forfeited the society of her sex.’ 
It was decided that such an affront poses 7 only be wiped out in blood, and 
an uncle of Miss Bronté’s set out for Haworth and London in order to 
carry out this decree, His adventures make a stirring chapter, 
Dr. Wright} thinks that the story of ‘Wuthering Heights’ was 
derived from remote family traditions, and was not founded on the 
life of Emily’s brother, the wayward Branwell, which seems to me 
a very sensible conclusion. There will be people to deny his argu- 
ment, however ; for it is a human weakness to believe that an 
author drains his heart’s blood into his books. 





AN ENGLISH FRIEND, in a private letter on various topics, per- 
sonal and literary, gives me the following account of a garden- 

arty at Mrs. L, B, Walford’s country home, near London (‘ Cran- 

rooke Hall,’ Ilford, Essex) on Saturday, June 25 :—‘ It was really 
quite a brilliant assemblage of statesmen and scientists, authors 
and artists; and though the day was rather dull, we all looked our 
best and gayest to make up for the lack of sunshine without. 
Among the authoresses were Miss Jean Ingelow, with her kind, 
pace face lit up by smiles, who went about saying to everyone 

ow much she was enjoying herself; “Edna Lyall,” looking so 
young and girlish in her simple frock and hat of the most un- 
remarkable kind ; “ Tasma” (Mme. Couvreur), the Australian, of 
whom everyone was inquiring ‘‘ Who is she ?,” so unusual was the 
beauty of her olive complexion and melting eyes; Mrs. Parr, as 
young and “ skittish” as when she first made her mark with “ Dor- 
othy Fox,” five-and-twenty years ago; Miss May Crommelin, who 
brought an autograph fan to be enriched on so auspicious an 
occasion; Mrs, Henry Reeves (“ Helen Mathers’), certainly 
would never have come “ Through the Rye ” in the gorgeous white 
brocade she had donned for this affair; Mrs. Molesworth, followed 
by a train of young daughters, showing how she knows so well 
what books children love; Miss Agnes Giberne, who had travelled 
like one of her own comets, to meet her sister authoresses ; Mrs. 
“L. T. Meade,” pleased to announce that > Atalanta changes 
hands, the editor is still to be the same—and I really forget who 
besides. In all there were about 150 of us, though there is a rush 
out of town just now for the impending elections. Those who did 
come, however, were immensely pleased with the American Mrs. 
Richards’s charming recitations, which she gave in her best and 
brightest style, being incited thereto by a singularly responsive 
audience. “The Elf Child,” by Whitcomb Riley, was particularly 
liked, and it was remarked of all that Mrs. Richards gave it in a 
refined and delicate manner which made even the peculiar into- 
nation and phraseology pleasant to the ear.’ 





THE CHICAGO News wants to know ‘ what constitutes an edi- 
tion.’ It is as hard a question to answer as ‘What is the weight 
ofahorse?’ It all depends. A first edition may consist of 10,000 
copies or of 150. In France it is —— to consist of 1000, 
First editions of Zola, when he wrote ‘ L’Assomdir,’ says the Vews, 
numbered 1000 copies, while now they number 10,000, This may 
have been true a month or two ago; but if by first ‘edition’ first 
‘ printing ’ be intended, it is no longer so ; for it is positively stated 

t 66,000 copies of ‘ La Débd&cle ’ were sold on the day the boek 
came out, and an order for 20,000 more sent strai wae to the 
printer. It is worthy of note, by the way, that the English edition 
of this book is identical with the American, Messrs, Cassell & Co, 
of London having purchased the American-made plates of Mr, E. 
P. Robins’s translation. 





THE LoRD CHAMBERLAIN has no sense of humor, or he would 
not willingly be the cause of driving Oscar Wilde from England, 
Oscar is the most amusing personality before the British public. 
Who but he could have poured such stuff into the ears of an in- 
terviewer as that which 7he Pall Mall Budget prints :—‘ Every 
rehearsal has been a source of intense pleasure to me. To hear 
my own words spoken by the most beautiful voice in the world 
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has been the greatest artistic joy that it is possible to experience, 
So that, you see, as far as I am concerned, I care very little about 
the refusal of the Lord Chamberlain to allow my play to be pro- 
duced.’ And this, when asked how he came to write the play :— 


My idea of writing the play was simply this:—I have one instrument 
that I know I can command, and that is the English gn There 
was another instrument to which I had listened all my life, and I 
wanted once to touch this new instrument to see whether I could make 
any beautiful thing out of it, The play was written in Paris some six 
months ago, where I read it to some young poets, who admired it im- 
mensely. Of course there are modes of expression that a French man- 
of-letters would not have used, but they give a certain relief or color to 
the play. 

As a play ‘Salome’ is prohibited, but Mr. Wilde is going to print 
it ; so the advertising it has had will not be thrown away, after 
all, 





IT IS A GREAT RELIEF to my mind that the New York Z7¥mes 
has finally settled upon a fixed headline for its column of jocose 
clippings from its exchanges. Up to within a short time, the 
heading of this column was changed every day. It was a matter 
of pride in the office that this should be done, and done it was, I 
often wondered why the editor of this column did not die of brain- 
exhaustion, but now my mind is at rest—and his too, I fancy, 
‘ Nuggets’ is the name which the column now bears from day to 
day. A very good name it is, too—though it is not to be found in 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary of 1863, which happens to be 
the one nearest to me at this moment. (I am writing in the 
country, and not at my city desk which in the matter of diction- 
aries is quite ‘ up to date.") 


“Concerning all of Us” 
TO THE EpITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


My attention has been called to a notice of a little book of mine, 
in a recent issue of Zhe Cr#tic ; and I wish to thank re for doing 
what few critics do, in pointing out some misprints which had es- 
caped my vigilance. It has been a desire of my life to issue a 
book which should be wholly free from typographical errors, but 
I shall probably die without accomplishing it. Nor is it much of 
a consolation to know that my old friend, the late Professor Long- 
fellow, after having the proofs of his ‘ Dante” read by at least 
three different persons, finally received the published k with 
delight at the breakfast table, and at once opened upon a very 
serious sme 04 

Having thus thanked you for your kindness, permit me in re- 
turn to express a like surprise at your failing to penetrate the very 
obvious typographical error in the French passage quoted me me, 
from M. de ‘Girardin ; at your pape ony | to me so very form 
a blunder as that of writing @ /es noms lor aux noms; and at your 
explaining the passage as ‘ some imperfectly remembered French,’ 
Asa matter of fact, the quotation was given from print, not from 
memory ; the phrase as copied was 4 des noms, which is un 
tionable, and the compositor simply mistook my badly written / 
ad. For the offense of overlooking this blunder ir, the proof-sheet 
I alone am responsible, 

DuBLIn, N. H., July 11, 1892, T. W. HIGGINSON, 

[Col. Higginson obviously meant to say that the compositor 
mistook his badly written @ for an /.—EDs, CRITIC.] 





“ The Lilliputian Theory of Woman” 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


After you had stood by me in the stress of the storm, only fancy 
my feelings on reading the following paragraph in The Critic’s re- 
view of Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s new book, ‘Con- 
cerning All of Us’ :—‘ Miss Seawell’s outburst against her own 
sex is appropriately excoriated in “The Lilliputian Theory of 
Woman,” * * This little ng M903 out the omission of 
certain celebrated women from Miss Seawell’s list as destructive 
of her argument ; while Eli Whitney’s invention is really found to 
be the work of a Southern woman. 

Now, this is really too bad. In the first place, my essay was 
not an outburst against my own sex. It was a calm and simple 
statement of a few facts that nobody has yet disproved, al 
a great deal of ink was spilled before the fray was over,’ My 
theory was, and is, that in the nobler part of human nature—the 
emotions and the affections—women are superior to men. In the 
inferior part of — Pap hoa mere we anaes Beg are 
su rto women, I thin rst proposition has 
ally admitted—and this admission carries with it the second pat 
—because it would be highly unreasonable, and opposed to 
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to claim for women complete and universal superiority to men. 
My theory at least poe for an even balance between men and 
women ; and can this be called an outburst against women ? 

As I humply desire knowledge, it would be the greatest favor 
to be informed of the omission of certain celebrated women from 
my list which will be destructive of my argument. I imagine that 
the remainder of the nine lost books of Sappho must have been 
found, fully authenticated, instead of the meagre forty lines we 

of the Greek lady—and they are by no means cock-surel 

rs. Or have the romances of Mlle. Scudéry been rushed throug’ 
an edition of fifty thousand copies, and sold like ‘extras’ on elec- 
tion day? Perhaps a gallery of great paintings that are worthy 
to stand by those of Michael Rags and Rafael has been ex- 
humed—or a mass of superb musical compositions, about a hun- 
dred years old, that rank with Beethoven’s. At all events, there 
must have been a gigantic find of great productions by women 
that have lasted decats the ages, to be destructive of my argu- 
ment, which was simply this: No woman has ever done immortal 
work, since the immortal work can’t be produced in evidence. 
And, reasoning by analogy, it is highly improbable that women 
ever will produce immortal work, because they have never yet 
done it, 1. Higginson falls into the common mistake of assum- 
ing that women never thought, wrought, or wrote until about 1870, 
As a matter of fact, they have been thinking, working and esse | 

very actively ever since men began doing the same thing—an 
under the same relative conditions as men. This mistaken notion 
that women only began to think yesterday is like the claim of the 
woman suffragists, that the woman suffrage movement has 
brought about the reform of the laws regarding women. The en- 
tire code of laws among all peoples was barbarous until a few 
decades ago. The same code that denied property rights to 
women made killing a hare a capital crime. The truth is, as men 
became enlightened, they reformed the laws—and those concern- 
— needed the reform as badly as those referring to women. 
I. OO seems to have high respect for the ‘Songs 
Without Words,’ which he thinks were chiefly done by Fanny 
Mendelssohn, instead of Felix. As Sir Anthony Absolute tells 
Mrs, Malaprop, he is certainly a truly polite and moderate arguer, 
because almost every third word he says is on my side of the 
question. The ‘Songs Without Words’ are of very unequal 
merit, according to the judgment of the best musicians, and as 
one great artist calls them, the embodiment of sickly sentimental- 
ity, They are so far inferior to Mendelssohn’s own, undisputed 
work, that it is extremely probable Fanny Mendelssohn did write 

the greater part of them. 

And is Col. Higginson prepared to prove that Mrs. Greene, whom 
Eli Whitney married, really invented the cotton-gin? The sub- 
ject was fully investigated before a recent monument was erected 
to Eli Whitney, and it was considered proved that Gen. Greene had 
made some progress toward the invention of a machine to gin cot- 
ton, at the time of his death, and that the whole thing remained in 
statu quo (and Mrs. Greene's barn) until she married Eli Whitney, 
who brought the process to perfection. Gen. Greene, as a boy, was 
much about his father’s grist mill and anchor-forge, and proba- 
bly knew something of mechanics. 

But, more startlingly still, Col, Higginson says that but one 
character ‘ of world-wide acceptance’ has been created during the 
last half-century, and that was in ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’! After 
thus cheerfully disposing of Thackeray and Dickens, to say noth- 
ing of a good many other writers, Col. ga then produces a 
great character out of a book that, I humbly submit, is beneath 
criticism as a literary effort. True, it had a phenenomenal popu- 
larity—a popularity that no literary merit the earth ever saw could 

ve. Shakespeare’s self could not command such popularity. 

t it was the theme and the crisis that made the book, ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin’ ranks as the greatest among the curiosities of lit- 
erature, It is the most commonplace of books—and struck that 
freat vein of commonplace in human nature that makes books 

¢ E. P. Roe’s sell by the hundred thousand copies, while the 
masters sell by the thousand; and it came at the hour of destiny. 

It is read as a curiosity now, and it will probably always command 
¢ that sort of reading. But as a literary work—surely, Col. Higgin- 

son is indulging in airy persiflage when he oa ot ‘ Uncle Tom’s 

Cabin’ as literature ; as well speak of ‘ Dixie’ as music. ‘ Dixie’ 

came at a crisis, it filled a sudden and instantaneous craving, and 

musician who touches an instrument can playit. But to hear it 
candle to know that no master made it: the great multitude of com- 
monplace people made it, just as they made ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ 

And this one cause of its existence shows it is not music. Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Ninth ey makes itself—it exists independently of 
the shouts of the ulace. And, in spite of Col. Higginson’s 
belief that ‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin’ contains an immortal character, 
and ‘ Vanity Fair’ doesn’t, Becky Sharp made herself—being the 
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pesdect of creative genius. Still most of the half-educated people 
n the world, perhaps, would find ‘ Vanity Fair ’ tough reading and 
‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin ’ very easy reading. 

I anxiously await the production of those immortal works by 
women of past ages, which musf exist, in order to give Col, Higg- 
inson’s argument a leg to stand upon. 

MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL, 





Mr. Howells Interviewed 


THE Zribune recently printed an interesting sketch of Mr. 
W. D. Howells by T. C. Crawford, based mainly upon a 
number of interviews in the office of The Cosmopolitan. We 
reproduce the closing paragraphs of the article. 


Mr. Howells, in speaking of his own methods of literary work, 
said :—* I have long ago learned to distrust and utterly to disbe- 
lieve in the idea of losing one’s self in one’s work. henever I 
have given way to the so-called inspiration of the moment and have 
worked with reckless enthusiasm, I have always found the next 
day that my work was rubbish and all lost. The writer must not 
lose himself in his characters or in his story. He must retain his 
self-possession, his self-control, and be constantly in the position 
of an outsider studying carefully his effects. He must be saying 
to himself, is this natural? is this right? in order to obtain the 
proper gauge of the values of his picture. I believe that the great- 
est effects are produced upon the stage by the artist who never 
forgets himself. If he imagines himself to be the person whose 
part he is playing and forgets all else but that, then he has no 
means of judging of the effects he produces, of how his inspiration 
is being received ; or, in other words, he has lost the control which 
would enable him to present a correct and artistic picture. I know 
this view is opposed by a great many enthusiasts, but it is my 
judgment that the most artistic work is produced by the man who 
s in the clearest possession of all his faculties and who is the least 
swayed by his emotions in the pursuit of purely intellectual work. 
What would be said of a sculptor engaged in the modelling of a fig- 
ure if he gave way to his emotions, closed his eyes to an outside view 
of the general proportion of his work, and plunged into a general 
passion of execution without any regard to the appearance of his 
work as a whole?’ 

I asked Mr. Howells if he ever took a real character from life for 
any of his stories, or did he take various elements, various char- 
acteristics of people he knew, to group them into a composite char- 
acter to represent a type. 

He said :—‘I never copy the character of any one individual. 
What is taken represents a ov. ‘The study of an actual person 
would be simply a portrait, and it would have no more life than a 
portrait. Every character created by an author comes from his 
own individuality. Within every one lies the potentiality of every. 
character known to literature. The man who has hated knows 
what it would be to murder, The beginning is there. This may 
be said of every passion. It is the control which is exercised 
which determines the character found in the individual. When a 
t pe is sought the author finds within himself the materials to give 
this type life and form. It is the author's knowledge of life and of 
nature which enables him to make his characters move and to live 
as they would under natural circumstances. In his work he must 
constantly study. Is this nature? Is this possible? To subor- 
dinate personality, to keep as simple as possible and to avoid 
everything in the way of affectation or exaggeration should be the 
constant aim of the literary worker.’ . 

I asked Mr, Howells how he liked New York. He'said that, al- 
though he had been connected with the New York publishing- 
houses for several years, the greater portion of that period had 
been spent in Boston. He had come to New York now for the 
second time, and. had been here now for six months. He said that 
he found New York very interesting. He gave one picture or one 
impression of the town which .is thoroughly original. He said 
= og city, to him, is one of re aa ol > thal border a 
early everything not commerc! n e stage. 
life of | this sanaee te turning in various directions. Literature is 
just beginning to develop new forms. Architecture is undergoing 
a period of revolution. What has been generally the 
town for the last century is discarded, and in every tion the 
movement is toward something new. The problem of city gov- 
ernment is being brought to the attention of the people as a new 
thing. New York, in Mr. Howells’s judgment, was a rich and 

werful border town, but with a mighty trend in the direction of 

mprovement. 

r. Howells, in speaking generally of the writers throughout 
the country, said that he thought that the Western writers pos- 
sessed the most vigor and originality. He thought that some of 
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the Western newspapers showed equal ability with the best metro- 
politan dailies. He was particularly impressed with the literary 


excellence of some of the Chicago publications. I asked Mr. 
Howells why it was that not one of our novel-writers had yet been 
able to write an interesting story of American politics, He said 
that it must be because the writers were not familiar enough with 
the field. It was no answer to say that politics was not interest- 
ing, that its contests were vulgar, and that its. movements would 
not afford as legitimate subjects for a novel-writer, if correctly 

rtrayed, as any other phase of life. It was a very serious and 
important part of the life of every country, and consequently 
afforded strong subjects for literary portrayal. Mr. Howells 
thought that in time American literature would become more and 
more individual. In short stories Americans were now wholly 
different and occupying a high place. It would not do to speak of 
the Anglo-Saxon as the prevailing element in this country, Our 
models were not to be found in the English schools. It is a mixed 
race in the United States, and the Anglo-Saxon element is a very 
small percentage of the whole. This mingling of the various 
races of the earth is gradually producing intense individuality, and 
with the development of the country, the universal spread of edu- 
cation, there was coming a rapid development in the direction of 
new lines in literature. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

MR. CARROLL BECKWITH is spending the summer as usual at 
Onteora in the Catskills. This year he has consented to continue his 
instruction in drawing and painting, and as a result nearly a score 
of his pupils are spending the summer at Onteora and workin 
every morning in Mr. Beckwith’s studio. There is a settlement 0 
artists at Shinnecock, Long Island, again this year; Mr. Robert 
Reid and Mr, Metcalf have a class at New Hartford, Conn.; and 
among the many artists who are giving open-air instruction else- 
where are Messrs. Hamilton Hamilton, J. Francis Murphy and 
Carleton Wiggins. © 

—M. Proust, French Art Commissioner for the Chicago Exhi- 
bition, is quoted as having said :—‘ After the United States, 
France will have the, largest art display. I shall go over to the 
ceremonies in October, But I may say that I have now every- 
thing so well arranged that our art exhibit promises to be a very 
great success.’ 

—The amount needed to complete the Washington Memorial 
Arch having been raised, plans are now being made to have the 
monument lighted at night. 

—The July number of Sun and Shade—‘ an artistic periodical,’ 
whose pretty cover is spoilt by the inartistic lettering of its title— 
contains a first-rate Paget on cig eo of the late Mr, 
jane R. Osgood, the publisher; a g likeness by Sarony of 

r. E. L. Henry, the painter, with a reproduction of his realistic 
‘County Fair’; and—to name no other plates—a photograph from 
Mr. W. M. Chase’s pastel portrait, ‘ Meditation.” 








Notes 

MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S historical work on Samoa will be pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons next week. The book is entirely 
new, with the exception of the chapter describing a shipwreck, 
which the author allowed his friend, Mr. Henley, to publish in Zhe 
National Observer, ‘The latest news from Samoa,’ says 7he 
Bookman, ‘is that Mr. Stevenson is “ in splendid health.” Besides 
“David Balfour” he has another novel near completion, which is 
to be called “‘ The Pearl Fisher.” ’ 

—A recent ‘Study’ of Lord Tennyson, by Mr, Henley, has had 
to be postponed owing to the removal of that gentleman—and his 

mal, Zhe National Observer—from Edi: h to London. 

r. Henley has taken a house in rural Surrey, 

—‘ An Englishman in Paris,’ which D, Appleton & Co. are pub- 
lishing, gives a series of pictures of life during the reigns of Louis 
eee and Louis Napoleon, with personal reminiscences of the 
old Latin Quarter, the Revolution of 1848, the Coup d’Evat, society, 
art, and letters during the Third Empire, the Siege of Paris, and 
the reign of the Commune. 

—The innumerable friends and admirers of Mr. 
Curtis have been pained during the past week to hear of his serious 
illness. He has been ailing since the middle of June, but it was 

till just before the Fourth of July that he to stop his 
regular work for the riodicals, A consultation was to 
ton, Staten Island, 

of this week, by Dr. E. G. Janeway of this city, 
Staten Island, and Dr. F, G. Curtis of Boston, the 
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held at Mr, Conia hone at 
Wednesda: 

Dr. Walser of 
invalid’s son. 
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—Harper & Bros. are bringing out a new volume in the English 


Men-of-Letters Series—‘ Car pn by Prof. John Nichol; ‘On 

Canada’s Frontier,’ by Julian Ralph, illustrated by Frederick Rem- 

ington ; Frank D. Millet’s ‘ The ube: From the Black Forest 

to the Black Sea,’ illustrated p Rees Parsons and Mr. Millet; 

seen illustrated novel, ‘ That Wild Wheel,’ by Frances Eleanor 
rollope. 


—A selection from the letters of Geraldine Jewsbury, the novel- 
ist, to Jane Welsh Carlyle, edited by Mrs. Alexander Ireland, will 
be reoeee in the fall by Longmans, Green & Co. A monograph 
on Miss Jewsbury will be printed as an introduction to the letters, 

— The Arena Co. have in preparation ‘Sultan to Sultan: M 
Adventures among the M and other Native Tribes of East Af- 
rica,’ by Mrs. French-Sheldon ; and ‘ The Rise of the Swiss’ Re- 
public,’ by William D, McCrackan. 

—Having served the traditional two years, Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews declined a re-election as President of the Nineteenth Cen- 


tury Club, and Mr. Horace E. Deming has been unanimously 
elected in his place. 


—Mr. Laurexce Hutton sails to-day with Mrs. Hutton to be 
abroad a year, He expects to linger in England till the fall, and 
then to move slowly around the world. Mr, Hutton leaves 
him the corrected proof-sheets of a new volume of essays about 
books, which will be published in due season by the Harpers. 


—At Columbia College, in the Department of Literature, Prof. 
George E. Woodberry will offer next year a new course on the 
‘History and Methods of Literary Criticism: Aristotle, Horace, 
Quintilian, Sidney, Boileau, Lessing, Coleridge’; and Prof. Brander 
Matthews will accompany it with a course on the ‘ Development 
of Prose-Fiction,’ in which he will discuss the beginnings of the 
story-teller's art, and take up in turn all the masterpieces of the 
novel in Spain, France, England and Germany. The Trustees 
have purchased from M. Struve, former Director of the National 
Observatory at Pulkowa, Russia, his fine library of astronomical 
and physical works, containing 4361 bound and unbound books 
and 3056 pamphlets. M. Struve has offered to give to the collec- 
tion all the works he may receive up tv the time of his death, 


—We take pleasure in quoting from the Cambridge Chronicle 
the following item about our Boston correspondent :— 


Mr. C, E, L. Wingate of Bellevue Avenue, for many years private sec- 
retary to the general manager of the Boston /ourna/—originally for Col, 
Clapp and monty for Mr. Stephen O’ Meara,—has been advanced to the 
responsible and likewise remunerative position of assistant managing 
editor. While the promotion is on the lines of civil service reform, it 
also a deserved recognition of Mr. Wingate’s ability, It is an appoint- 
ment which gives great satisfaction to all members of the Jow staff, 
and will, we feel sure, result in increasing the Journal's already growing 
popularity and value. 

—Godey'’s Lady's Book has come to New York for a home, and 
will be known hereafter simply as Godey's. Its new de- 
clare that it has come here to stay at least as long as it stayed in 
Philadelphia—z. ¢., for sixty-two years. On Sept. 15 will a 
the first new number, and it will be sought to make it ‘ the 
magazine ever issued on the American continent.’ Godey’s was 
once read throughout America, and even in other lands and islands, 

—Little, Brown & Co. will begin in Septernber a new edition of 


Bulwer’s works in forty volumes, each having a frontispiece by E, 
H, Garrett. 


—Mr. J. K. Hoyt, late managing editor of the Newark Da#ly 
Advertiser, compiler of the Hoyt-Ward 2 


lopedia of Quota- 
tions,’ and author of the ‘ Romance of the Ta and other works, 
and Mr. C. L. Betts, translator of ‘Songs from , 


EE 


( 


,, author 
of ‘The Perfume-Holder’ and co-author of ‘ Tales of a Garrison 
Town,’ have gone into business in Newark, N. J., under the name 
of the Hoyt & Betts Literary Bureau, The peat to place lit- 
erary material seeking publication, and to give advice and assist- 
ance to authors. 

—Mr. William E. Pulsifer, who was for five years with Ginn & 
Co., and who has managed the New York office of D.C, H & 
Co. for the past two years, has become a member of the 
firm. 

—The Midsummer Holiday Century will contain a story by 
Honoré Beaugrand of Montreal, founded upon a popular super- 
stition among the voyageurs in the Northwest. 
who has made a special study of the folk-lore of Canada, 
dent of the Montreal branch of the American Folk-lore Society, a 
Member of the Canadian t and ex-Mayor of Montreal. 
He is the editor of La Patrie, the Liberal F. paper, 
and a strong advocate of annexation, In the same magazine will 
appear ‘ An Ascent of Fuji the Peerless.’ 
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—Mr, Nathaniel P, Coburn of Newton, Mass., has gyn $50,000 
to Colorado College, Colorado Springs, for the establishment-of a 


—For a first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ $600 was paid in Lon- 
don, the other day. It was a handsome ie’ in the original bind- 
ing, of that rarest variation of the first edition bearing the first 
or earliest title. There are eight variations of this first edition, 
and a copy of the fifth was purchased at the same sale for about 


—The centenary of the birth of gre on vg. 4, will be cele- 
brated in various ways in London, and also at Field Palace, near 
Horsman, England, where he was born, and where it is proposed 
to establish a Shelley Library and Museum, and to erect a memo- 
rial tablet in the parish church. It remains to be seen whether 
Oxford, from whose cloisters the poet was expelled in 1811, will do 
anything in memory of her distinguished son. 


—Not discouraged by the unfavorable criticisms of ‘David 
Grieve,’ Mrs. Humphry Ward is said to be hard at work upon a new 
novel, t 

—Mme. Adam is said to have been a potent cause of M. Zola’s 
defeat in his recent attempt to become one of the Immortals of the 
Académie, ‘The distinguished lady scribe, who is nothing if not 
a diplomatist,’ says Apemantus in Literary Opinion, ‘ pledged 
member after member to “ pill” the famous—or, as she might say, 
infamous—realist. Hence his crushing defeat; and yet women 
cry out for the suffrage, and say they are down-trodden.’ 


—The circulation of Mr. Barnés Steveni’s book, ‘ Through 
Famine-Stricken Russia,’ has been prohibited in that country. 


—It is said that S. S. McClure, one of the re in the news- 
paper syndicate business, is about to publish a magazine which 
Frill be: unique in some of its features. Mr. McClure has for years 
been formulating the plan of a magazine, but until now there has 
been no announcement of its pending appearance. And now that 
the announcement has been made, he declares that he ‘ has made 
no practical plans.’ 

—Baron Henri de Rothschild has come across, at a provincial 
autograph sale, a hitherto unpublished manuscript play by Le 

the author of ‘ Gil Blas.’ The comedy is in two short acts, 
It is entitled ‘ Arlequin Colonel,’ is in verse, and will be played 
next winter at the Odéon Theatre in Paris. 





Number 543 
—Mrs. Richmond Ritchie’s next book is to be a life of Elizabeth 


Fry. 
—The fourteenth congress of the International Literary and 
Artistic Association will begin at Milan on Sept. 17. One of the 


chief subjects for discussion will be the changes that-may be 
necessary in the Convention of Berne, in view of a diplomatic con- 
ference on the subject to be held in Paris next year. 

— The Atheneum adheres to its custom of reviewing annually 
the literature of the various countries of Europe. Though this 
review fills twenty-six pages in the issue of July 2, space is still 
found for a two-page notice (not as unstintedly eulogistic as usual) 
of Mr, Swinburne’s new book, ‘The Sisters: A Tragedy.’ A brief 
notice of Prof. Norton’s ‘remarkable’ prose translation of Dante’s 
‘ Divine Comedy’ heartily commends it as being ‘ readable in diction, 
elegant and terse in scholarship, and handy in form.’ 





Publications Received 


Racuirt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
ktven the publication is issued in New York.) 

Anderson, J. Churches of Mattatuck. New Haven, Conn. 
Ball, W. W. R. Mathematical Recreations and Problems, $2:25. Macmillan & Co. 
Burt, M. E. Story of the German Iliad. E. Maynard & Co. 
Bush,G.G. History of Higher Education in Massachusetts. 

ashington: Bureau of Education. 
Crow, C. L. Zur Geschichte des Kurzen Reimpaars im Mittelenglischen. G&ttingen, 





Curry, G. Merrill’s English History. Ed. by W. J. Rolfe. Chas. E. Merrill & Co. 
Emerson, P.H. A Son of the Fens. London: S, Low, Marston & Co, 
Gardener, H. H. Pray You, Sir, Whose Daughter ? Boston: Arena Pub, Co. 
Gilman, S. That Dakota Girl. $1.25. U. S. Book Co. 
Grandgent, C. H. German and English Sounds. Boston: Ginn & Co, 
Green, A, kK. Cynthia Wakeham's Money. soc, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 





j. A. Hill & Co. 


Hays, G. P. Presbyterians. $2. 
i LA Cassell Pub. Co, 


75 

rw . Hydrotherapy at Saratoga. soc. 
Sellogg, B., and Reed, A. Word Building. 
Sellogg. B. Text-Books on Rhetoric. ¥ > 
Kipling, R. Barrack-Room Ballads and Other Verses. soc. U.S. Book Co. 
MacQuoid, K.S. Appledore Farm. National Book Co. 
Malot, H. A Story witheut a Moral. Chicago: Laird & Lee. 
Mayo, A.D. Southern Women in the mae Educational Movement in the 


uth, Washington: Bureau of Education, 

McCosh, J. Our Moral Nature. 7s. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
Overland onthly. Vol. XIX. Jan.—June, 1892. 

San Francico: Overland wm | Pub. Co. 

Cassell Pub. Co, 


Cassell Pub. Co, 





Parr, Mrs. The Rasice. $x. 
Rand, McNally & Co,’s Pocket Map of Montana. asc. 
Sales, P. The Price of a Coronet. Tr. by Mrs. B. Lewis, soc. 
Thomas, R. Leadersof Thought. $x. Toes; D. Lothrop Co, 
Tinseau, L. de. Thérése de Quilleane. Tr. by F,S. Gray. soc. John Ireland. 
Washington, W. Writings. Ed. by W.C. Ford. Vol. XIII. 5. 

i » P, Putnam’s Sons 
Westland, A. The Wife and Mother. $2. Phila.: P. Blackiston Son & Co 








Horstinis 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


Recommended and prescribed by 
physicians of all schools 
FOR 


DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, 


and all diseases arising from imper- 
fect digestion and derangements of 
the nervous system. 

It aids digestion, and is a brain 
and nerve food. : 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumrorp CHEMICAL Works, Providence, R.I. 


ory ew 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


Should read our new 
112-page book on the 
treatment and cure of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma. 
Sent free on application. 


EXHAUSTION ng 


“*T have been a sufferer from Hay-Fever and 
Asthma from birth—26 years. 

lief, Soe eae _ > ion 
relief, om lnnend be 2 ¢ your 

me 00. e0ny cated. 

oslindale, Boston, Mass.”” 


P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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DR. JAEGER’S 


) SanitaryWoolen System Co. | 


Ask attention to their light, Summer 
GAUZE 


All-Wool Underwear. 
CAUTION! 


The Genuine All-Wool 


“JAEGER” = 4 
UNDERWEAR 


Must bear our Trade= Mark, 
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827 & 629 Broadway, N. Y. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
New Books for the Summer. 


First Aid in Illness and 
Injury. 


By Captain J. E, Pitcuer, U. S. A. Pro 
fusely illustrated. 12mo, leather, $2.00 
net. 

The need of a non-technical, easily und d emer- 
manual which has long “been %elt by nurses and 
amilies as a guide in the case of sudden Tineases and 
accidents, is met by Capt. Pilcher’s book, which is based 
upon long Army experience. 


The Wrecker. 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON and LLoyp 

OspouRNE. With 12 a -page illustrations. 

Cloth, t2mo, $1.25. Zighth Thousand. 

“Full of vigor, incident, and mystery; of pithy and 
humorous comments on van nature. It will 0 
much to increase Mr. Stevenson’s reputation.”—NMew 
York Herald. 


The Bull Calf, 
And Other Tales. By A. B. Frost. Oblong 
t2mo, $1.00. Sixth Thousand. 

“It consists of ten stories told in pictures. Mr. 
Frost has keen and genuine humor. he book over- 
flows with mirthful entertainment,”’—Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette. 


The Old South. 


Essays Social and Political, By THOMAS 
NELSON PAGE. 12mo, with porsralt, § $r. 25. 
* They are altogether delightful.”"—PAila. Ledger. 


Reflections of a Married Man 
By Rosert GRANT. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 
50 cents. Zenth Thousand. 


“it is fresh, original, and deliciously actual,’’— 
Boston Courier. 


Across the Plains, 
With Other Essays and Memories. By ROBERT 
Louis STEVENSON. 12mo, $1.25 
** The volume has all the grace, the magi c and the 
z 


distinction which characterized the volumes that pre- 
ceded it.”"—Brocklyn Times. 


A Tramp Across the Conti- 
nent. 


By CHARLes F, Lummis. 12mo, $1.25, 


“A really fascinating account of a estrian trip from 
Cincinnati to Los Angeles.”"—New York Tribune. 


Res Judicatae: 
Papers and Essays. By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
16mo, $1.00, 
“One reads them with the same pleasure that he 
listens to a brilliant talker in conversation.” —Boston 


The Governor. 
And Other Stories. By Gzorce A. HIBBARD, 
Cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents, 
stories are one and all bright and interest- 
pm "— Boston Saturday Evening Gasette. 


Potiphar’s Wife, 


And Other Poems, By Sir EpwiIn ARNOLD, 
12mo, Or. 25. 
“ Sir Ed *s best and most lasting work is 
ia auch vad as this book pac oh ew York 
Or 


Dreams and Days. 


By Grorce Parsons LATHROP, Post 8vo, 


75. 
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"he Song of the Sword, 


Verses. By W. E. Henry. 16mo, 





— 
“A little vol it will endure the 
pics’ po wncmon oa ame, aod Paconl 


The De Dead Nymph, 


And Other Poems, By CHARLEs Henry. 


Sepa. T2mo, $1.25. 
show a vivid 


these 
f =. 
as pete” em mel 


%e* Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS; 


743-745 BROADWAY, New York, 





eeaTHE SHORT CUT 
To a Complete Knowledge of what is being said on all..... 
oeeee THE GREAT TOPICS OF THE DAY 


—1IS TO TAKE— 


the only a oppo white 

gives one an o 

y 4 read ~ ables apes 
es on the u wiht 

samen of the hour, 


impartially selected from 
the representative press of 
the entire country. 


4,000 PAPERS IN 7. 


Such a journal durin 
theP ENTIA 
CAMPAIGN is invalu- 
able to any one who de- 
sires to be well informed, 
and is not satisfied with 
the often biased articles 
Serie aper. $1.00 

ave evou “Public 
until after 

ection. Why not 
keep up with the proces- 
sion, when it costs Z little 
and is such a satisfaction ? 


ones ore says: ‘I spend an evening everyweek over Pusiic Orinion with a profit I get 
Ww else, 
F, B, THURBER says: “I consider PuBiic Orion a necessity to men.” 


busy 
IF YOUR NEWSDEALER DON'T KEEP IT, SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 
$1.00 for the entire Campaign. 


neir ro THE PUBLIC OPINION CO., Washington, D. C. 
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Bicycle fee i 
JOHN P. LOVELI. ARMS CO. 



























MONUMENTS. 





Special designs arranged for work 
set in any part of the United States, 
Correspondence Solicited. 

Send for Illustrated Hand-Book, 


J, & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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Unlike the Dutch Process 


of exhilarated ness h 
fall—from his Columbia Safety. 
All about Columbias free on to 
any —— agent, or peut ag) 
22 Columbus J nme, ag , 
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SSeS essere” 


BANK AND 
OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 


A. H. Andrews & Co, 
ats Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 


Andrews Manufacturing Co. 
76 Firrn Avenug, N, Y, 
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OLD AND RARE BOOKS, 


FINE ART. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





: Postal Card, 
aiden nel ce tad enlo orioe return mail, 


. Catalogues and General Library List mailed 


CHEAPEST 


BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD} 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS IN THE UNIVERSE, 
Atagreat Reduction from Publishers’ Prices. 


any Book you may 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 
Libraries and parcels of books bought. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROS. 


$1 CHAMBERS ST., : - NEW YORK, 
Third door West of City Hall Park, 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


Send for price lists. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 


a6 Wasr a3np Srresrt, 


THe BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


740 & 742 Broapway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


General Literature. 





New Yorx Crry. 





on application, . 





F or Re- 
Ee a 


STANDARD AND RARE BOOKS. 


for new or old books ptly attended to. 
Books aglaw or anh Cuapur andy 





RARE ENGRAVINGS AND 
a TCHINGS. 


Frepv’k Keprer & Co., 
20 East 16th St., - NEW YORK. 


i fre s gy pees Rerostncel a ar 
just been recei 
jo Sh of rare old ceemvotions—some ge AR ya 


Correspondence invited; Engravings and Etchings 
sent for inspection free of | charge, sie 
Illustrated Catal No. 9. Descripti geo 
modern etchings. ly this month ; =o Lm on 
receipt of ten cents in postage stamps. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


of any description erected in Schools, 

Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 

and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 

trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y. 
HENRY BLACKWELL, 


BOOKBINDER, 
University Piace a Tentu Street, 








New 
Levant binding, extra “ilstraing inlaying, clean- 
ing and repairing a specialty 


BRENTANO’ S, 


Bookse.Lers, STATI .c all at- 
tention to their SPECIAL PSVSTEM it of DELIVERY 
to patrons out-of-town —_ the age mrs season. 
American, Buglish and gn books, stationery and 
periodicals delivered wit’ ont “Seley. we ecelad sent 
upon request. Address; BRENTANO’S. 

194 Firru Avenus, NEW YORK. 


THE PEQUOT HOUSE, 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN. 


Furnished Cottages for the Season 
at Reasonable Rates. 


THE PEQUOT HOUSE IS LOCATED 
at the mouth of the Thames; hotel and cottages are 
supplied with gas, baths, electric bells, va Le 
dist telephone; Western Union Telegraph 























34 teady. A. © CLARK, Bookseller, 


ps Park fees New Yor 
voted tela sled ceratiet, the competent 
a of rene 208 verse are the 


ages ee YS Be ot we bee 
; RLowall DW 


Uniquein success, 
TM. Goan se Wath N.Y, 





every evening; livery and private stables ; soproved 
drainage system, 


For rooms and other information apply to 
the Manager, 
JOHN CHATFIELD, 


New London, Conn, 





LE FRANCAIS, 


2B aw opt hy Picansinn. An in mato to 
Free copy. Ad- 
BERLITZ £ CO, W. Madison $q., New York. 


Lectures on Russia, 


By Miss IsApe. F. Haprcoop; age Ba 
‘Epic Songs of Russia,’’ translator of 
sian authors, who has extensive ssh hard 
of-her from personal “oer and 
travel, . - y illustrated with stere- 
views. ST, PETERSBURG, 

life. MOSCOW : arts ancient 

and yoni SUMMER LIFE: nobilit 
and ts. ARCHITECTURE AN 

CHURCH. COUNT TOLSTOY. i 

dates and particulars : Care 

F,. HAPGOOD, 154 Nassau Street, New 

York City. 





New York College for the 


Training of Teachers. 

9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A Professional School for the equipment of 

College Graduates and others who cumbine 

ability, scholarship, and p-actical power. In- 

formation furnished on lication, ‘ 

WALTER L, HERVEY. Acting President. 


Office to Rent 


With heat, light and elevator service, 
in the fire-proof building, Nos. 52 & 54 
Lafayette Place, adjoining the Astor 
Library. Size of room, 18x2g feet. 


Apply at the above address to 








Cuarues E, Merrity & Co. 





TIFFANY :GLASS* AND- 


*FURNISHERS’&’GLASS'WORKERS:DOMESTIC’&* ECCLESIASTICAL. 


‘DECORATIONS 


"333 TO 341° FOURTH'AVENUE‘NEW ‘YORK’ 


DECORATING’ COMPANY 


. MEMORIALS’ 


MOONBLIGHT 


Six Feet of Romance, 


By Dan Beard. 
Illustrated by the Author, 


Never were the relations between capital 
and labor more strained than at present. While 
‘*Moonblight” is, as a story; powerful and fas- 
cinating, it presents wonderful pictures of the 
suffering among Pennsylvania inane during a 
strike, and shows up the Pinkerton detective sys- 
tem in its true light. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


A story of eet Louamtice and highly artistic 
development.—N. Y. World. 
A strange but peti: book.—PAila. Bulletin. 


The reforms he (Mr. Beard) proposes are onahie 
and would be profitable if gr any capital could be 
induced to try them. ~Sprine he Republican. 


A Work that has already Made a Deep Impres- 
sion on Thinking People. 


Sent Postpaid on Rae 4 of Price, stamped 
cloth, $1.00. 


CuHartes L. Wesster & Co., 
67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Graduate of Library Training 
and Cataloguing classes, Pratt In- 
stitute Free Library, Brooklyn, 
would like a position in a Library. 
References supplied. Address Miss 
Crara D. Warp, 608 Carlton Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE 
New YoRK CENTRAL 


Styled by the Press of Twe 
Continents, 
‘* AMERICA’S 
GREATEST RAILROAD” 


All Trains arrive at and depart from 
Grand Central Station, 
Fourth Avenue and 42d St., New York, 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 
Merchant 
Tatlors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y, 


All the a London fabrics regu- 
= . Ladies Top Coats, 
wide ing Habits, etc. 


Frederick Koehler, 


GENT'S FASHIONABLE CUSTOM 


BOOTS & ae 




















N.8.—-WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR’ 


No. 1o ASTOR 
6th door from Broadway, Ne ‘ork. 


